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u terics of poetn& whieh he calls Rhymes of the 
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INTERNATIONAL SPORTS 

I wonder if the reason 
That the nations are afraid 
Could be because theyVe strangers, 

That they've never realiy played 
The game of peace straight out in front 
And tried to keep both eyes 
On honest competition, 

Not some up-the-sleeve surprise* 

If we'Ll be sports as nations 
There is common ground to find. 

Fingers busy forming handshakes, 

Do not seek a club behind* 

D. A* Hoovkh, 

L. U* No. 1306. 


THE .^lAIXTENANCE ^lAN 

Here’^s to the underpaid son of a gun, 

A jack of all trades and master of one* 

He^s a motor inspector and carpenter, tcm, 
Or a millwright or welder or w^hat have you. 
Call him on breakdowns of any old kind, 
And you will discover he’s not hard to (ind* 

If an armature's gone or a bearing is hot, 

Or a contactor is broken or a pinion is shot. 

If a solenoid valve on a diesel is leaking. 

Or a brake band is binding or something 
squeaking; 

If a motor has stopped and refuses to start, 
Or if something is busted and falling apart, 
Doesn't make any difference whatever it is; 
The trouble is usually claimed to be his. 

His good fellow pals can tell him just how, 

To fix any trouble, for don't they know how? 
He is usually told his trouble's a "short,” 

Or a '-blown fuse," or a thing of that sort* 
To his bosses and others he's just a dumb one, 
This underpaid electrical son of a gun. 

He works in the grease and grime up to his 
neck. 

In the course of a dxiy he may eat a peck. 

He's greasy and dirty and looks like a bum. 
One reason, perhaps, why they think him so 
dumb. 

There are times when he uses his clothes for 
a mop. 

And he packs enough tools to start a small 
shop* 

In the shop he's supposed to supply all the 
needs 

Of his fellow* workers, from brass to good 
deeds. 

It's something they want, perhaps it's brand 
new, 

A piece of lamp cord or maybe a screw; 

Or if some guy's gadget is partly askew, 

Will he fix it? And hurry I Yes, he'll do that, 
too* 

Wearing his tools he goes plodding along; 
Sometimes with a scowl, more often a song* 
Here's hoping some day they'll be paying 
more "mon" 

To this underpaid electrical son of a gun, 

H. B* FeltwklU, 

L. V. No. G97, 


A LINEIVIAN’S LIFE 

We get tired loafin' and siltin' around, 

We grab our hooks and head for town; 

We go to our local and get ug a card, 

We find us a job and the work is hard. 

Our hooks are rusty, our belts are worn, 
Yet we climb those poles every morn; 

Yes, they are old, without a doubt, 

But we can take it and stick it out. 

A lineman's life is a tough old life, 

That's why we guys don't need a wife; 

'Cause we work one Job then on our way, 
Something about us — ^we can't stay. 

We get our checks and head for town. 

Hit some "joint" and buy some rounds; 

When we all get together we haven’t a care, 
When the evening is over our pockets are 
bare* 

Of all the jobs that we have seen. 

We think the lineman's Is most keen; 

We tike this work, and that's no lie. 

So well be lineman till w'e die. 

By the wife of Frank Beho. 

L. U. fiSl* 



ATOMIC QUERY 

They discuss the force atomic, 

The formidable power dynamic, 

Its hidden mysteries strive to reveal; 

My query though it be ignoramic, 

To me it's most economic: 

Will atomic age extend my wage 
To fill my stomach w'itH a nourishing meal? 
A Bit o' Luck 

Glick, 

L* U. No. 3. 


We have some 7\ew contrihvtors to our page 
this month. Thanks, Brothers, OTid send as more. 
Come on, all you poets and fokesters. This is 
S-O.S* We need your contrihutiansl 


A LINEMAN'S PRAYER 

A lineman on a pole, 

A foreman on the ground; 

The lineman said, "May I quit 
When the sun goes down?" 

The foreman did reply, 

"You shall work till dark." 

"Then I will pack my tools 
And on my way I'll start, 

I'll roam this wide, wide world. 

I'll roam from town to town 
Looking for a kind-hearted foreman 
Who will quit when the sun goes down. 

And when I'm dead just bury me deep 
And place my hooks upon my feet, 

Place ray pliers in my right hand 

So I may string wire In the Promised Land.'" 

E. E. Dunbar, 

L. U* No. 335* 


A THOUGHT 

Never let your heart grow weary, 

If things don't come your way — - 
For usually the darkest night 
Brings forth the brightest day. 
in time of true rejoicing 
W'ith cessation of cruel war 
We’va H countless heap of blessings 
To thank our Maker for* 

Bill iJTTis, 

L, U* No. 215* 

« * * 

This poem wriiten by “Smithy'* about 
L. U. ^S's treasurer, William BrusL 

LESS WE FORGET 

I'd like to write of a man you know 
Who's never tried to put on a show, 

A man who's been tried through many years. 
And not one of his duties ever did fear, 

A man who’s done more for labor's cause 
Than the ones who drew up our bylaws* 

A lot of new members never know 
This man that never puts on a show. 

He's an old member with regard to years. 
And has helped to brush away many tears* 
He's paid the rent, so men could meet 
And fed men that were hungry on the Htrect.. 
He's paid our per capita when we were broke 
From his private account a check he wrote, 
He's the daddy of our picnics, once a year 
Where everything is free, except the beer. 
Many a widow whose husband has gone 
Received a thousand dollars to help her along*. 

I am sure that not many of you know 
'Twas this same man, who never acted for 
show. 

That paid the rent on our hall; 

Was the daddy of this taw that helps us all. 

I am sure 1 can't write half that he's done- 
That's helped us all, every last one, 

He's watched our treasury for a long time; 
He’s always accounted for every dime, 

If I were at a meeting, which I never am. 

I'd take my hat olT to this union man. 

If we ever send a man to another conven- 
tion 

I hope to be there, his name to mention, 

So now I will close, «n a man you all know 
Brother BruHt, who never acts for show. 

Clinton Smith, 

L. IJ. No* 4a,. 
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CHAT 

January slipped in like n lumb. It broug;ht 
the usual store of resolutions* gond and bad, 
and incidentally, as far as this publication 
is concerned, it brought in an increa.®?ed 
number of letters from correspondents, 

m 

It may well be that the old faithfuls who 
send local union conxn'spondence to the 
JotTRNAL are not aware of the total elTect 
of their letters upon the organisation. The 
letters serve to give a cross section of 
opinion and a history of the orgu nictation 
each month throughout the entire United 
I States and Camulii, This Is valuable to our 
readers, 

e 

Throughout the years there has been a 
general rise in the stunclard of these letters 
so that they have come to fonn not only an 
interesting part of the publication but a 
valuable part. 

During the last year of the war this cor- 
respondence began to fall off. This w-as, in 
part* due to the lack of space in the Journal 
and the failure of the Journal to encourage 
and express appreciation for the work of 
the local correspondents* 

• 

We wish to make reparation for this nec- 
es.sary oversight and express full and ade- 
quate appreciation of the local scribes and 
encourage them to come back in the publica- 
tion and perform thefr usual good service, 

• 

Cover: Courtesy Department of Agricul- 
ture, 

Front is piece: Courtesy Federal Security 
Administration* 
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Ma,ncUfeme*ti^ PROFITS 


T he trouble with the woid miinai'e merit, 
and it Ie on nearly everyone's lips today, 
is that it nieanK more than one thing:. 
Management may be the group of individ- 
uals who operate business^ or maimgemeHt 
may mean a group of processes or even a 
science. If people are not careful, Lljey speak 
of these two diffei'ent concepts interchange- 
ably and with confusion. However, a distinct 
growth is seen in the public mind in respect 
to managemeiit inasmuch as management is 
being distinguished from ownei'ship. There 
was a time not so long ago when ownership 
and management were identifieii as the same 
group rf interests. 

Stripped down to the essentialSi we have 
in every industry a group of men w^ho are 
charged with the operating of the industry 
and a group of men who do Uie actual wwk. 
One is called management and one is called 
the working force. One of the prevailing fal- 
lacies of the present in some section k is the 
view that if there were no unions there 
would be no management-labor problems. 
This, of course, is absurd. There would 
probably be more problems and more malad- 
justments if there were no unions than there 
are no\v. And of course there would be no 
industrial dem oc racy . 

Organizing □ Business 

Generally speaking, thm^ arc only three 
ways of organizing a business : 

L On the master-man basis where the 
whip prevails and the workers have 
luHhing to say about their conditions of 
wm^k. Luckily, this form of organiza- 
tion has all but passed out. 

3. A combination where tabor is organized 
but has little to say except in a negative 
way about conditions of work and other 
vital matters. This describes most busi- 
nesses today. 

3, A condition when? bu.siness is organized 
ami unions are recognized as a partner 
in the busines.s and participate in many 
vital questions of management. This ap- 
pears to be a growing trend. 

What appears to be in the mood of the 
peonle is the growing concept that there is 
pnhUc interest in privafe businoss and that 
the relationships between nianagement and 
labor, and relationships between manage- 
ment and the consumer, and the relation- 
shlfw between management ami pr(dits are 
attachwl with public interest. 

This view was ably expressed by Richard 
R, Deupi'ce, president of The Procter and 


We are In a period of resurveying 
relations with management. Some 
fundamentals 

Gamble Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. Mr. 
Deupree said: 

'^'It seems to me that we in mniingement 
have to took to steady employment as a 
means of taking care of a lot of grief and 
trouble in this country. And T also think we 
have to consider the problem of sU^ady em- 
ployment from the aspect of busiiicas econo- 
mies and from the point of view of its effect 
upon our sociiil structure. , , . 

“Tf you can tell me a more potent move 
toward bettering conditions than ase+uring 
steady jobs for workerg, T would like to 
know' what it is. You do not have to be a 
very wise man to see the reverse of this- — 
that if wt' continue to have great uncertainty 
in employment, there is untold trouble 
ahead. I do not think any man can predict 
how serious. I know that you can say no 
matter what W'e do there is trouble ahead. 
That is probably correct. But I say, by the 
same token, there is no chance of correcting 
it, no chance of having a stable economy 
except as we in some n\anner are able to 
work out the problem of creating reasonably 
steady employment. 

Steady Employment 

fed that this is the job of the manu- 
facturer, I hope very mueb IhaL netLher the 
state nor the Federal Government attempts 
to guarantee steady jobs. T think such a pro- 
gram is doomed to failure before it starts, 
and will do nothing but make for trouble. 

the other band, it is going to be very 
helpful to the .\dministration at Washing- 
ton if the men responsible for employment 
can work out to a reasonable extent .steady 
jobs for their workers — steady employment. 

“f happen to be one of those who believes 
that if this subject wt*re tho^o^lghly tackled 
(sympathetically, 1 must add) by industry, 
such a tremendous improvemcuit w'ould re- 
sult that labor leaders would see it, labor 
itself would see it, the AdmiiUHtration 
w'ould see it, and this W'ould be tnmicndously 
helpful to our economy and to our pt^tiple.^^ 
One reason for the new interest In man- 
agement and management's problems prob- 
ably lies in the nature of prodifction today. 


Most businesses are conducted on a mass pro- 
duction basis. The philosophy of mass pro- 
<iuction (thi.s even affects indu.itnes where 
mass production does not obtain like the 
building construction business) turns on the 
following principles. Large volume of pro- 
duction at low price where good profits are 
accumulated by reason of the wide.spread 
sales over wide area.sj low' unit costs j the 
payment of good wages so that high purchas- 
ing power is aehievcil uo that a large volume 
of goods win be distributed. If any part of 
this process is neglected, the economic sys- 
tem is penalized and the public and the con- 
sumer .suffer as a result. If, for instance, a.s 
hajjpened in the period between 1921 and 
1929, wages are not properly raised, goods 
are not pi operly priced, a jam re.su Its that 
eventuates in a serious crash .such as the 
great crash of 1929 and the subsequent wide- 
spread depression. It Is not reasonable to ex- 
pect the public will not be interested in theae 
matters when the failure of the mass pro- 
duction system to operate properly makes 
the underlying populntion pay such a tre- 
mandouE price. 

Studies Made at Brookings 

Led by E<lwin CL Nomrs&e, the Brooklngii 
Institution, Washington, D. C., ha.'^ l>cen 
making a series f*f studies in relation to 
price, distribution and relatioaship of wages 
to price. 

. . advance proof cannot be given as 
to the relationship of cost, price, volume, 
and technique which can be established in 
the first or the third, the fifth or the tenth 
year after the close of hostilities. But we 
believe that the potentiality of emr teeh* 
nital producLivily in these future years is 
beyond anything with which we have had 
previous experience and that the conver- 
sion of that potentiality into reality presents 
two alternatives. Either (a) incomes must 
be high enough to buy at present or prewar 
prices, many more goods than consumers 
have previously enjo^wi, or, preferably. 
<b) prices must be so much lower that more 
goods and services — a higher scale of liv- 
iiig — than they have ever enjoyed can be 
purchased with incomes of the masses at 
the accustomed levels. If the increased pro- 
ductivity is not translated into widely dis^ 
tributed purebasing power, this potentiality 
will not be realized in pi’nctieo and the proa* 
pects that resumption of busineEa under pri- 
vate enterprise will be effected on a basb 
of full-scale national production will not 
be bright,'' 

This is from a bonk c^alled "Price Making 
in a Democracy.*' 

For the hundred years prior to 
prices were supposed to be set by a "divine'* 
economic law called supply and demand, in 
the open market. So long as free competition 
did woi’k to a degreo, this wa.s in a meagure 
true. At least, the public did not need to 
worry about some of the problems it is now 
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PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN PROFITS BEFORE INCOME TAXES 
FIRST HALF YEAR 1344 OVER HALF-YEAR AVERAGES FOR 1939-1941 
AND 1936-1939—1,120 LARGE INDUSTRIAL CORPORATIONS 


Ferceiita|ii‘ in Ttefnre Taxes 

Vhai Half of lOM over 


Industrial Giioup 
TOTAL OF ALL GROUPS 


TNG 

NON-MANUFACTURING 

Selected Groups 

Dnra hies 

Knsrines and Turbines 

Aircraft and Parts — 

Lumber and Timber Rasic Productii^ 

Motor Vehicles Parts and Acces^sorics^ 

Elect Heal Blachinery other than Imiustrija 

and Communication Equipment — 

Non-Ferrous Metal Products other tha 

Jewolryj Silverware^ 

Meta Iworkinfij Machinery _ 

Electrical Comnmnicatkm Equipments 

Non-DHrables 

Tanned and Finished Leather 

Woolens and Worsteds — 

Cotton Textiles — 

Rubber Products 

Knitted Goods^ ***»™^,f,*. 

N on -Mann f a et u ring 

Bituminous and other Soft Goal 

Transportation (excluding Railroads ) 


Half-Year Average 
1939-1341 

H a If - y ea r A ver age 
1936-1939 


83.3 

212.7% 


80.2 

256.8 


93.2 

179.3 


64.6 

172.4 


426.1 

2,431.3 


127.1 

1,686.4 


117.5 

1,064.4 

,1 

236.3 

896.0 

lL 

231.3 

772.2 

n 

272.6 

727.3 


95.1 

527,8 


241.0 

620.6 


229.0 

5,403.9 


204.7 

1,049.3 


187.5 

783.0 


263.6 

697.6 


284.1 

533.3 


204.8 

1,148.1 

749.5 


159.9 


worrying about. But with the rule of monop- 
oly and cartels, prices could he set by owners 
and employers and the free market became 
a myth. It is because of this tremendous 
new power of the owners and employers over 
prices that we have today the widespread 
public interest in prices. Someone has said 
that price is just another Vfuy of funnel ing 
profits into cofifers. Other values change with 
the change in price control. For instance, 
what does management get paid for if risk 
is taken out of business? If the corporation 
or monopoly or cartel is powerful enough 
to control conditions, stability is achieved. 
Then risks disappear. Management then gets 
paid for mulcting the public and not for tak- 
ing risks. This is an abrupt and harsh way 
of painting a condition that has been reached 
in some industries. Risk capital tends to 
disappear. 

It is well to recall that profits wore con- 
fiiderahle under the war years of a con- 
trolled economy. 

Labor is forced to he interested in the 
question of the relation between wages and 
prices and wages and protiLs. The general 
public in time also will be forced to be in- 
terested in these major problems of our 
time. 


PRICES AND SMALL BUSINESS 

One of the most highly controversial is- 
sues of the postwar transition period i.^ 
price control. While recognized as a neces- 
sary accompaniment to effective production 
control during wartime, in peacetime control 
of prices is viewed by many as wholly for- 
eign to American ideals of free economy. 
Recent months have seen it criticized round- 
ly and frequently in the name of 'Tree enter- 
prise.” 

The first 10 to 12 months following V-J 
Day will cast the mould of our economic 
history for the ensuing decade. The role 
of Congress in making crucial decisions and 
of tho various Federal administrative agen- 
cies in effectuating those decisions is there- 


fore of vital importance in shaping the 
course of future events. Theirs are the 
problems of assur-ing economic stability, of 
avoiding the pitfalls of postwar infiat ion. 

During wartime the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration was charged with the duty of 
establishing and maintaining ceiling prices 
on all essential items of productio!i. Today 
Congress faces the choice of prolonging the 
life of the OPA or* allowing it to expire 
as originally scheduled on the ilOtb of next 
June. 

Early in December, 1945, Price Adminis- 
trator Chester Bowles appeared before the 
Small Business Committee of the United 
States Senate to outline policies and ob- 
jectives of his agency in regard to big and 
little establishments. 

Since a large proportion of our members^ 
employers — particularly those in the elec- 
trical construction and manufacturing fields 
—belong to the so-called “small business” 
class of enterprises (i,e„ firms doing an an- 
nual business of under $200,000), and since 
price control is a subject of considerable 
public concern at the moment, we believe 
that our members will be interested in what 
Administrator Bowles had to say to the 
oommittee on small business, whether they 
agree with him or not. 

Inf lotion Is Devastating 

By way of background he first briefly out- 
lined the devastating effects of inflation in 
destroying values of savings deposits, bonds, 
insurance and other forms of fixed income, 
how it multiplies business failures, property 
losses and foreclosures, how it creates unem- 
ployment and decimates earnings of farmers 
and workers. 

*Tn the price rise and collapse of the last 
war it was not big but little business that 
suffered most severely,” declared Mr. Bowdes. 
“Big business, with iLs greater access to eco- 
nomic information and greater resources, 
filled inventorie.s in advance of price rises. 
It was little business that filled its inven- 
tories when prices were near the peak. So it 
was little business that suffered greatest 


tlisaster when the bottom fell out of the 
market.” j 

Pressures leading to inflation, he asserted, 
are an inevitable product of warfare. More- 
over, history teaches that they do not flissi- 
pate with the cessation of hostilitiea but con- 
tinue to build up through the next few years 
until a breaking point is reached. In the 
wake of the reHulting collapse follows a seri- 
ous economic depression. 

After the Revolutionary War, he pointed 
out, the purchasing power of the American 
dollar fell to 3;i cents, after the Civil War 
to 44 cents, after World AVar I to 40 cents. 
On V-.l Day it stood at 76 cents. Today we 
ai*e ah'eady well into the foothills of infla- 
tion. Whether or not we permit ourselves 
to be drawn into the dizzy .spiral, only to be 
hurled later over the precipice of collapse, 
depends upon w’hat steps we take, in the 
next few months to control inflationary 
pressures. 

These pressures, according to Administra- 
tor Bowles, are of two kinds, economic and 
psychological. “Clearly inflfttionary pres- 
sures At this time far exceed those which ex- 
isted at the end of World War 1,” he de- 
clared. “it seems highly probable that aband- 
onment of controls at this time would lead 
to inflation at least as bad as that which 
brought tragedy to millions after World 
War T.” In support of his position he of- 
fered the following comparison: 


BiUioitit 

of PoUni-s 

Source of 

World 

World 

Economic Pressure 

War 1 

War 11 

Volume of public saving 

27 

145 

Currency in circulation: 

At stai't of war 

3.1 

7.2 

At end of war 

4.9 

26,7 

Rise — 

1.8 

19.5 

Balance in cheeking ac- 
counts at banks: 

At start of war — 

lO.T 

27.4 

At end of war 

14.8 

G9.1 

Rise - - 

4.7 

41.7 

Total cost of war 

32 

301 

Estimated military ex- 
penditures in first 

year after V-J Day 

— 

41 


Dangers stemming from psychological 
pressures He in general public fear that the 
price line will fail to hold. This is evidenced 
by Lnci eased hoarding, by the buying of 
unnecessary goods, by the progressive in- 
crease of real estate prices w'here uncon- 
trolled, by wild scrambles to purchase those 
goods which are available and by the bullish 
condition of the stock market. With many 
ahare.s hitting 14-year highs it is becoming 
apparent that today numerous small inves- 
tors are taking "fliers” in the market, he 
stated. 

Profits Unsurpassed 

Profits under price control, Mr. Bowles 
points out^ have been unsurpassed at any 
time. In 1945 corporation profits for all 
types of business combined ran to about 22 
billions of dollars before deductions for 
taxes, and are expected to be around 9.3 
billions after taxes are paid. These figures 
compare wuth 5.3 billions and 4.0 billions 
before and after taxes, respectively, for the 
pre-war year of 1939; with 9.3 billions and 
BA billions, respectively, in the halcyon days 
of 1929. 

Small, unincorporated concern.s shared the 
prosperity evidenced by larger corporations. 
So did retail and wholesale establishments, 
(Continued on page 75) 
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W ILL electrical workers become atomic 
workerH? This may not be a far-fetched 
possibility* During a very recent meet- 
ing of the National A*ssociaticm of Mnnu*' 
facturers in New York a symposium of 
scientists was held which discussed this 
point. Dr. James B, Conant^ President of 
Harvard University ^ who was one of the 
principal scientists in |he creation of the 
atomic bombi acted as chairman of the meet- 
ing, There important scientists took part. 
Dr* J. A* Wheeler, Profos.sor of Physics, 
Princeton University, had the most to say 
in regard to the conditions of labor w'hich 
will obtain in the atomic production* Chair- 
man Conant started olf the discussion with 
this remark: 

Chairman Ccniant: Now, as a basis for 
our discussion about atomic energy for 
peacetime uses, 1 shoulil firrt of all like to 
ask Professor Wheeler, w'ho is the expert on 
nuclear physics with ns hero today, this 
question: What arc the basic facts or some 
of the basic facts whicfi c<mtrul the si’^se and 
weight of any poasibh^ future power unit? 

Basic Factors of Power Units 

Professor Wheeler: Dr, Comint, it seema 
to me that the logical starting point for our 
discussion is this: The greatest fact about 
the whole development now is that it works. 
We actually have a way not oidy to convert 
nuclear energy Into explosive force through 
bombs, but also in the plant in the State 
of Washington, a working procedure by 
which we now convert nuclear energy into 
heat* 

It is true that we still have to solve tw'o 
big problems before we convert nuclear en- 
ergy into worthwhile purposes* We have to 
take that heat which we produce riow' and 
manufacture heat at a higher temi>eratui c 
than the temperature at which it now' enmes 
out, a temperature at which it can be used, 
and then we have to take that heat and 
convert it into actual mechanical power, 
electricity, or other usable forms. 

We have done the first part of this prob- 
lem* We have converted nuclear energy into 
heat, and, actunUy at the Hanford plants, 
the heat was a handica|i lather than some- 
thing that w-as desired. The Han ford plants 
were designed first and f<iremost as a war 
production measure to manufacture plu- 
tonium for nee in atomic bombs. The amount 
of plutonium to he used in these bombs was 
limited solely by the rate at which the heat 
of the reaction couhl he dissifjaied. The 
heat w'as a hindrance rather than a help. 

But when we come to the tpiestion of the 
future, our whole philosophy will he turned 
around* Then the pltiL>niurn will be a by- 
product and the heat will bc^ the thing we are 
looking for. We have to say tlu‘n one otlier 
thing, too, that the kind of reaction I, hat 
we are going iu use in the future so far a.s 
we know now, will be the same kind of reac- 
tion that wc are using at llanforfl, tine 
division of the heavy atomic mieleur) into 
two parts, with rtdease of a large amount 
of energy, many fold greater than released 
in any ordinary chemical reactiim, an<l one 
other thing about this roactiun that will 
carry on into the future so far ns we know^ — 


Already fhe electrical industry 
is trying to piece the picture ot 
atomic future together 

that is, we must use uranium — that is the 
material w^hich is our starting point* 

Workers Heed Protection 

Granted, then, that the pile of the future 
must use uranium, the real problem is to 
extend the kind of machinery, the kind of 
so-called pile that we now have so that we 
can take the heat out, feed it through a 
turbine and make pow'er out of it, but there 
is one very striking feature abovit this reac- 
tion which controls what we can do with it, 
the applications we can make of it. A reac- 
tion that is so energetic as this liberates 
particles of a very special type which are 
extremely tiifficult to stop. We have the diffi- 
culty of protecting the workers in that 
neighborhood from radiations that come 
from the reaction, and this so-called shield- 
ing property is going to control what we can 
do about the plant in the future. The shield- 
ing problem has to be solved by interposing 
between the plant and the workers thick 
barriers of iron or other materials. 

There is one thing that we can say about 
this shielding problem, that the principles 
involved in shielding are so atraightfoi ward 
and so simple that there is no trick that we 
can use to overcome this <lifficulty — simply a 
question of %veight of material and thickness 
of material* 

Heavy Weight Per Kilowatt 

1 would say, Dr. Con ant, that that ques- 
tion of shielding is the starting point of our 
discussion. It implies that if we are going to 
build any kind of plant, even a plant giving 
a power as low as a hinulred Id lo watts, that 
plant must weigh something on the order of 
50 tons, just from the point of view of a 
shielding which is absolutely necessary from 
the standpoint of protection* 

Chairman Conan t: Would any member of 
the pane] like to ask a question right now 
to bring out any basic fact? If not, let's 
comsider right now to bring out any ba.sic 
fact? If not, leUs consider iir*st of all the 
problem which has been much discussed in 
the paper's. What are the chances of getting 
at any time a power plant suitable for run- 
ning an automobile or airplane? Who would 
like to try that? 

Dr, Crawford H, Greenewalt: 1 think you 
have the answer. If a power plant with 100 
horsepower weighs 50 tons, it acem.s there is 
very little chance of running either an auto- 
mobile or plane. As a matter of fact I should 
think it would be almost impossible with that 
weight limitation imposed. 

Chairman Conan t: That looks then as 
thfuigh the use of this power for automobile*H 
and ptunoH seems to he nut of the t|uesti<m 
for technical reasons* How about a locomo- 
tive?? Does somebody think it could be used 
for that? 

Mr. Keith: Thai is in the twilight Kone* 
You could conceivably have a locomotive in 
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Smoke billowed 20,000 feof dbovf^ Hiroshima 

which you cmihl use an atomic plant, and I 
believe *some of the panel believe that is 
possible, but 1 dorCt foresee the use of power 
plan I s in a space as small as would be al- 
lowed in a ioeumotive, which nnr^t pass 
through bridges mid iimlei' tunneis and what 
not* I think that is a little too fantastic* 

Ml'. Thomas: IHirely from the technical 
side and leaving out the economics, locomo- 
tives are on the border line* 

Chairman Con ant: How about ships? 

General Crruves: 1 think I can answer that 
by saying that commercial ships of size, any- 
thing that is ocean-going, is probably the 
smallest moving vehicle that can be powered 
by aiomic energy. Anything that you start 
with, 50 tons is the minimum weight, and 
you build it up not in prop(?rLion, but to 
some extent as you go up in iiower. It ob- 
viously requires a real slup and one which 
can afford a crew that can pay for itself* 
These piles are not going to be operated by 
men as we operate our electric refi'igerators, 
by merely plugging them in* I think we will 
still have to have physicists, men trained in 
science, and that meams high wages, judging 
from my experience* 

Atomic Power Plants 

Chairman Conantr Now, let's consider the 
(|Ljestio!i stationary power plants. There, 
i)f course, are no restrictions on weight, ami 
therefore this q neat ion trf shielding and the 
weight doesiTt come in in any way, hut let’s 
talk about whether l.hey are technically 
feasible on the basis of our present knowl- 
uiige. * * . 1 am going to ask Dr. Wheeler 
agaln to start ttvat iliscusaion ami then have 
others jt>in in and agree or disagree with him 
as he proceeds* 

Pi'ofcssor Wheeler: The question of stu- 
tiomiry power plant firings up Wie shield- 
ing (luestion again, the question of building 
the big barriratle ami there is armther prob- 
lem about it also — a health problem* That 
ia the fact that any plant at this time pro- 
(Conti II lied on page ’IS) 
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T he British Prime Minister » Clement 
Attlee^ is correct in viewing the atomic 
bomb as merely one among many scien- 
tific discoveries of great military potential 
that have already been made or are now 
clearly within man's power to make. The 
bpmbs ivhich were dropped on Hiroshima 
and iCagasaki» destructive as they were, ac- 
tually were the smallest and least destruc- 
tive that could be produced. According to 
statements made by our scientists and mili- 
tary leaders, the following types of weapons 
have already been developed or are definitely 
possible of scientific attainment: (1) space 
ships travelling at speeds faster than sound, 
(2) super-bombers capable of reaching prac- 
tically any target in the world, (3) radar- 
directed V-2 weapons equipped with atomic 
bombs, (4) extremely deadly poison gases, 
(5) bacteriological warfare made by spread- 
ing such germs as typhoid and anthrax, and 
(fi) death rays. Most devastating question 
yet posed in connection with the atomic 
bomb is the possibility of setting off the 
nitrogen chain in the air, thus burning up 
the entire earth. 

Only Q Symbol 

In a sense, therefore, the atomic bomb is 
merely a symbol of what is to come in the 
way of destructive weapons, and the estab- 
lishment of wo rid- wide controls over the 
bomb will be only the forerunner of further 
controls over other scientific advances and 
military weapons dangerous to the peace of 
the world. 

Upon the shoulders of our President and 
our military leaders must rest the responsi- 
bility not only for using the bomb in the 
first place but also for precipitating the most 
dangerous arms race the worhi ever has ex- 
perienced. If reports on this so secret matter 
are correct, we already have accnmylated a 
large stock pile of the bombs, we still are 
manufacturing them, and. on the President's 
suggestion, our Navy is planning widespread 
tests of the bomb under different conditions. 

Solution to the problem of establishing 
controls over the bomb lies in the realm of 
the political and requires not only the most 
statesmanlike efforts of political leaders 
throughout the worhl but also a public opin- 
ion wisely informed and democratically and 
effectively organized. Much time and effort 
will be needed to work out the political and 
public opinion problems involved in con- 
trolling the bomb. But, so far. science, our 
productive plants, and the military are far 
outdistancing our efforts in the political 
field. 

To further widen the gap betiveen political 
efforts at control of the bomb and the strides 
military science is making, our military 
leaders are counselling us to take a course 
of action which, judged by the history of 
w'ars throughout the centuries, will not 
avoid atomic warfare. In the name of peace, 
they are urging upon us a course that in- 
variably has led to war. 

The Race of Arms 

An arms race between nations precipitated 
the first World War and contributed to 


Restlessness of people continues. 
New terrible weapons possible 

bringing on W^orld War II. In spite of this, 
leading military spokesmen, supported by 
a strong segment of public opinion, are ad- 
vising us to remain armed to the hilt with 
the newest possible weapons, in the futile 
effort to keep ahead of other nations. 

Bred in the traditions of national military 
effort, our military leaders still seem to feel 
that, regardless of the cost to our own coun- 
try and to the rest of the world, we, as an 
independent nation, can fight anything — 
even widespread atomic bombings from an 
unseen, possibly unknown foe. Such a policy 
runs directly counter to the advice of our 
scientists, who have been telling us that 
there is no adequate defense in sight against 
the atomic bomb and that it is impossible 
for us to monopolize scientific discoveries. 

Our military leaders give us no answer 
to the great dilemma which we, as an indi- 
vidual nation in the atomic age, are facing, 
along with every other nation in the world. 
They apparently realize that, in an era of 
atomic wai'fare, if we fail to shoot first, the 
danger of our annihilation will be very great. 
On the other hand, if we, as an individual 
nation, armed with atomic weapons, follow 
their advice and do shoot first, then we will 
become the aggressor nation and destroy 
the peace of the worhl. 

In hi.s speech on foreign policy in New 
York City on October 27, President Truman 
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TOTAL AREA DEVASTATED BY ATOMIC BOMB 
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indicatcnl that he might favor outlawing the 
atomic bomb as an ultimate objective. Ac- 
cording to the President, “the highest hope 
of the American people is that world coop- 
eration for peace will soon reach such a state 
of perfection that atomic methods of de- 
struction can be definitely and effectively 
outlawed forever.*' 

Outiciwing Cannot Control 

But the British Prime Minister, Mr. 
Attlee, does not think that merely outlawing 
the atomic bomb would solve the problem of 
its control. He has pointed out that when a 
nation finds itself at the extremities of ivar, 
the rules of warfare are likely to be swept 
aside. 

There is a great deal of truth in Mr. Att- 
lee's point. Outlawing the bomb requires a 
.strong government to enforce it. If a world 
government that is both strong and demo- 
cratic can be establLshed through UNO, 
there is much to be said for outlawing the 
atomic bomb. This can be done by action, 
through the United Nations Organization, 
to prohibit any nation or any individuals or 
group of individuals (such as corporations) 
from manufacturing or using atomic 
weapons. Such a move would help to 
strengthen international law and pave the 
way for nece.ssary punitive action by UNO 
in case that law were violated. 

Should the United Nations Organization 
itself be allowed to use the atomic bomb? 
If a nation or even a group of determined 
and fanatical individuals is able to evade 
whatever controls the world establishes over 
the atomic bomb and starts war by using 
atomic weapons, should an international 
military force operating under UNO be al- 
lowed to use atomic weapons to stop this ag- 
gression? 

The answer to this question depends, in 
part, upon the effectiveness of atomic 
weapons as a counter-meaame against the 
sudden use of such bombs by aggressors. If 
it is possible to detect the aggressors first 
using atomic bombs, then presumably a 
UNO military force could use similar bombs 
to destroy the aggressors and to wipe out 
their launching sites. But what if it proves 
to be very difficult or impossible to identify 
the aggressors, and what if the UNO mili- 
tary force were unable to detect the launch- 
ing sites from which atomic bombs were 
being sent against the cities of a part of 
the world? 

Must* Have International Government 

These military questions atiil cannot be 
answered for sure, and they merely tend to 
emphasize the necessity for inspection to 
prevent the manufacture and use of atomic 
bombs and for the building up of peaceful 
means of settlement, through international 
government, of the disputes which lead to 
wars and "which might provoke the use of 
atomic bombs or other weapons. 

Captain Harold E. Stassen, USNR, for- 
mer governor of Minnesota, has recom- 
mended the establishment of a United Na- 
tions air force to act as “the stabilization 
force for world ordei'" and has proposed 
that the United Stiites be authorized to 
manufacture 25 atomic bombs for its use 
and then stop making any more. 

But, even if atomic bombs prove to be 
effective counter-weapons in stopping atomic 
aggression, is it a wise policy to advocate 
their use, even in the name of the United 
Nations Organization? 

The war-guilt trials now being held in 
Nuremberg, Manila, and elsewhere are 
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aimed to place upon certain individuak the 
blame and piinishinent for deliberately plan- 
ning^ and starting' World War II. Such a 
policy would be nullified if use of atomic 
weapons were permitted. The atomic bomb 
is destructive beyond anything' that the 
world has ever produced, and it is utterly 
indiscriminating in its destruction. If, in the 
effort to prevent or to stop aggression, a 
UNO military force used atomic bombs, it 
is difficult to see how the guilty could ever 
be brought to trial, or, more important, how 
the destimction of many innocent victims, 
along with the guilty, could be avoided. 

Out of the array of new weapons which 
science already has produced or has up its 
sleeve for early production, it would seem 
strange if weapons could not be found that 
would be effective in combatting the actual 
aggressors while at the same time inflicting 
less widespread devastation on innocent peo- 
ple, Surely adequate weapons can be found 
for an international military force entrusted 
to meet and stop aggressiem, if the world is 
willing to give such an international force 
a clear superiority of military power over 
the armies, navies, and air forces of the in- 
dividual nations. 

An Organization to Trust 

Much discussion on the control of the 
atomic bomb so far has centered around the 
question of international inspection to en- 
force a ban on manufacture and use of the 
bombs. British statesmen have been inclined 
to look with disfavor upon inspection. Both 
the British Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin 
and Prime Minister Clement Attlee are 
agreed that proposals for international in- 
spection would not solve the problem of con- 
trol over the atomic bomb. In a speech to 
the House of Commons on November 7, For- 
eign Secretary Hevin indicated that more 
basic than mere inspection was the need to 
build up confblence in the international or- 
ganisation to which the atomic bomb is en- 
trusted, The Foreign Secretary said that the 
goal toward which the workl should aim was 
to build up, in the United Nations Organisa- 
tion, the kind of international organization 
which people could Lrusi “without having 
to send a pcdiceman around every five 
minutes.” 


Mr, Bevin is correct in pointing out that 
inspection alone would not pi‘o[>erly control 
the manufacture ami use of atomic energy 
or prevent the making of atomic bombs. In 
the United States, for a decade and a half 
after the last war, we had plenty of ex- 
perience wdth attempts to enforce a law 
W'hich the majority of the peo]ile voted for 
but %vere unwdlling, in practice, to accept— 
namely, the prohibition amendment. Cer- 
tainly, unless the majority of people And 
governments throughout the workl are de- 
tei'niined to refrain from making and using 
atomic weapons, onforcement of laws ban- 
ning them warn Id be inelfective. 

Voluntary Compliance Inadequate 

On the other hand, from our own experi- 
ence in government, it is hard to see how 
any law controlling the manufacture and 
use of atomic energy and aUnnic weapons 
could safely be left to voluntary compliance. 
Even if a majority of people are willing to 
support a law, tliere is always the danger 
that a minority will refuse to comply un- 
less the law is properly enforced, and proper 
enforcement requires some form of inspec- 
tion to inform the enforcing agency where 
and how production and use of atomic energy 
are being carried on. 

Both atomic scienti.st Harold C, Urey and 
Senator Brien McMahon, chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Atomic Energy, have 
stressed the necessity for an effective in- 
spection syst4*m. That Senator McMahon is 
welt aware of the resistance which such a 
proposal will encounter is evident from his 
warning that American concerns probably 
will try to hide behind the “search and seiz- 
ure” provisions of our Bill of Rights in their 
efforts to balk international inspection. 

One argument already made before the 
Senate Committee on Atomic Energy is that 
inspectors working for UNO would retain 
their national loyalties even while working 
for an intematiomil organization and, in 
the course of their inspection of American 
factories, would detect for their own coun- 
tries profitable industrial secrets on matters 
not pertaining to atomic energy. 

Surmounting nationalist loyalties in 
atomic inspectors is, of course, a problem, 
but it is not insuperable. The League of Na- 
tions had long and successful experience 
with administrative personnel recruited from 
many nations of the world. From file clerks 
to top administrators, these men and women 
owed their loyalties not to the nations of 
which they were citizens but to the league 
itself. The League of Nations failed to keep 
the peace not because of any conflict of loy- 
alties in it.s administrative employees but 
because the member nations on the league's 
Council and Assembly, the governments of 
nations not members of the league, and a 
majority of people throughout the world 
were not willing to go far e no ugh in inter- 
national government to establish and carry 
out policies which could succeed. 

Questions for Thought 

As for the opposition to international in- 
spection which Senator McMahon antici- 
pates from American industry and which 
has already been voiced indirectly, a few 
questions may be asked: 

1. Are private profits of our industries to 
be put above the safety not only of our own 
nation but also of the entire world? 

2. Couldn't the danger of stealing Ameri- 
can industrial secrets be obviated by pro- 
viding for fi'ce international exchange, un- 



der rules of law laid down by UNO, not only 
of scientific discoveries but also of industrial 
techniques and processes? 

The only answer to the first question that 
is compatible with the interests of the com- 
mon man throughout the world is obviously, 
"No.” 

A due to the answer to the second ques- 
tion can be found in a practice established by 
private business itself. For years private 
business and industrial concern.^ in their 
own interests have been exchanging techni- 
cal information, either by more or less in- 
formal arrangements or by the more formal, 
intricate device of the cartel. 

So far, these private international busi- 
ness deals have been carried on beyond the 
control of law. The laws of individual na- 
tions are ineffective in reaching the cartel, 
and international law is still so weak that, 
as a general rule, the cartels have been free 
from any effective public control whatsoever. 
Destroy the Secrecy 

The only way to control thc.se private 
business deals across national Imuiidarics is 
to remove the veil of secrecy which conceals 
them and subject the interchange of tech’ 
nical secrets to public control through the 
establishment of international law applicable 
to them. Mutual exchange of indu.striul in^ 
fomiation bet\veen nations might prove to 
be an actual benefit, to American industry, 
as well as to the industries of other nations, 
and it might help to achieve that expanding 
economy and full production that we talk 
about but have yet to attain. 

The problems of the cartel and of private 
business deals in international trade existed 
a long time before the uLomIc bomb burst 
on the world. The discovery of Eitomic energy 
only makes the solution of these problems 
all the more urgent. To a large extent, the 
same thing can be said of the twin problems 
of abolishing war and of esUiblishing an in- 
ternational government strong enough, yet 
democratic enough, to solve peacefully the 
disputes between nations that cause war. 

Because of the discovery of the atomic 
bomb, outstanding political leaders ami 
scientists have been doing a great deal of 
thinking about how the world can build th© 
kind of international government that it 
tConttnucd on page 71) 
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T en points of human nature which must 
be considered in the framing of a lasting 
peace, as agreed to by more than 2,000 
American psychologists, have been sent to all 
U. S. Senators and members of the House of 
Representatives to aid them in making plans 
for an enduring peace, it has been an- 
nounced. 

The statement on ‘^Hunian Nature and the 
Peace” was framed hy an jiiformal commit- 
tee of 13 psychologists beaded jointly by Dr, 
Gordon W, Allport, chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Psychology at Harvard University, 
and Dr, Gardner Murphy, chairman of the 
Department of Psychology of the College of 
the City of New York, both past presidents 
of the American Psychological Association, 
national professional organization of scien- 
tists in this field. 

The stateTnent was sent for approval to 
the total membership of the association, in- 
cluding about 850 members and 2,&50 associ- 
ate members. Of these 3,800, a total of 
2,038 endorsed the statement and only 13 
dissented. 

War Is Nol" Born in Men 

War is not born in men; it is built into 
men. This is the first of ten principles. The 
frustration and conflicting interests which 
He at the root of aggressive wars can be re- 
duced and redirected, the psychologists state 
in explaining the first principle. 

Racial, national and group hatreds can 
also, to a considerable degree, be controlled. 
‘‘Prejudice," the statement declares, *‘is a 
matter of attitudes, and attitudes are to a 
considerable extent a matter of training and 
information,” 

Liberated and enemy peoples must partici- 
pate in planning their own destiny. Com- 
plete outside authority imposed on liberated 
and enemy peoples without any participa- 
tion by them will only lead to further dis- 
ruptiems of the peace, the psychologists 
state. The people of all countries must not 
only have hope for themselves and their 
children, but must also feel that they have 


2,000 psychologists agree on 10 
points which must be considered 
in framing peace 

responsibility for achieving their political 
and economic future. 

Clear-cut and easily understood definition 
of war-guilt is essential. This is another 
point made by the psychologists who believe 
confusion among defeated peoples must be 
avoided. 

Respect the Common Moit 

Safest guide to framing a peace is to be 
found in the deep desires of the common peo- 
ple of all lands — another point made in the 
statement, ^‘Disrespect for the common man 
is characteristic of lascism and of all forms 
of tyrarmy," reads the document. "The man 
in the street does not claim to understand 
the com]dexiticH of economics and politics, 
but he is clear as to the general directions 
in w'hich he wishes to progress. His will can 
be studied by adaptations of the public opin- 
ion poll. His expressed aspirations should 
even now be a major guide to policy.” 

Costs of circulating the document for com- 
ments and signatures by psychologists were 
borne by the Society for the Psychological 
Study of Social Issues. 

Members of the informal committee, in 
addition to the two chairmen, are: 

R. S, Crutchfield, now in government serv- 
ice on leave from Swarthmore College, 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania; H. B. English, 
professor of psychology, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio; Edna Heidbreder, 
chairman of the Department of Psychology, 
Wellesley College, Wellesley, Massachu- 
setts; PL li, Hillgard, chairman of the De- 
partment of Psychology, Stanford Univer- 
sity, Palo Alto, California; Otto Klineberg, 
in government service on leave from Co- 
lumbia University, New York; R. Likert, 
head of the Division of Program Surveys, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Wash- 
ington, D. C*; Mark A. May, director. Insti- 


tute of Human Relations, Yale University; 
0, H. Mow'rer, in government service on 
leave from the Department of Education, 
Harvard; C. C. Pratt, chairman of the De- 
partment of Psychology, Rutgers Univer- 
sity, New Brunswick, N. J.; W, S. Taylor, 
professor of psychology, Smith College, 
Northampton, Massachusetts, and E. C. Tol- 
man, chairman of the Department of Psy- 
chology, University of California, Berkeley, 
California. 

Humanity^s demand for lasting peace 
leads us as students of human nature to as- 
sert 10 pertinent and basic principles which 
should be considered in planning the peace. 
Neglect of them may brec-d new w^ars, no 
matter how well-intentioned our political 
leaders may be. 

Ten Points to Keep Peace 

1, War can be avoided ; War ia not bo}n itt 
men; it ia built into men. No race, nation, or 
social group is inevitably warlike. The frus- 
trations and confiicting interests which lie 
at the root of aggressive w&rs can be reduced 
and re-directed by social engineering. Men 
can realize their ambitions within the frame- 
work of human cooperation and can direct 
their aggressions against those natural ob- 
stacles that thw'art them in the attainment 
of their goals. 

2. Jn pi ami in ff for permanent peace, the 
coming ge7ieTation8 »houtd be the primary 
focna of attention. Children are plastic; they 
w'ill readily accept symbols of unity and an 
international way of thinking in which the 
evils of imperialism, prejudice, insecurity, 
and igno'’ance are minlmissed. In appealing 
to older people, chief stmss should be laid 
upon economic, political, and educational 
plans that are appropriate to a new genera- 
tion, for older people, as a rule, desire above 
all else better conditions and opportunities 
for their children. 

3. Racial, natumal, and grotip hatredst can, 
to ct considerable degree, be controlled. 
Through education and experience people 
can learn that their prejudiced ideas about 
the English, the Russians, the Japanese, 
Catholics, Jews, Negroes, are mislcaeling or 
altogether false. They can learn that mem- 
bers of one racial, national, or cultural group 
are basically similar to those of other 
groups, and have similar problems, hopes, 
aspirations, and needs. Prejudice is a matter 
of attitudes, and attitudes are to a consider- 
able extent a matter of training and infor- 
mation. 

4, CondeHcevAion touiard ’*m/cnor” groups 
destroya our cfia^tcee for a lasting peace, 

t Continued on page 76) 
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&<Ue*tce in Q<we^iH*M4it 

j£.04ui a 

By JUDSON KINS 


O N November H, 1843, our sixth Presi- 
dent, John Quincy Adams, made one of 
the most aioquent and powerful pleas for 
the advancement of scientiflc research f;y ih€ 
GQV€rnm^nt in the whole literature of the 
subject- The occasion was the delivery of the 
dedicatory address at the laying of the 
cornerstone of an astronomical observatory 
at Cincinnati— the first one built on the 
North American continent. 

It is thrilling to read that it had taken the 
76-year-old ex-pi-esident 1 5 days to reach the 
little Ohio city from his home in Quincy^ 
Massachusetts, near Boston: by train to 
Buffalo, by lake steamer to Cleveland, by 
canal boat at 2 *,<4 miles per hour, and by 
stage to Cincinnati, with stormy winter 
weather “as cold as Nova Zembla” all the 
way. Re arrived sick with a heavy cold. Re- 
turning by way of Pittsburgh after two 
weeks of like travel, he reached home, as 
his wife wrote, “in a state of debility and 
exhaustion beyond description.'* He never 
fully recovered. The trip cost him his life, 

Wdshington's Ffeo Rejected 

And why did this distinguished statesman, 
then a member of Congress, risk his health 
to grace a then so-seeniingly uni ntpor taut 
occasion? There were no votes to be gained; 
that busting was 800 miles from his “dis- 
trict.** It was solely his deep, life-long inter- 
est in science. He was a disciple of George 
Washington^ Thomas JefFerson and Benja- 
min Franklin who, insofar as I am awai'e, 
were the only outstanding men among the 
Founding Fathers who appreciated scien- 
tific knowledge enough to do something about 
it on an adequate scale. Jefferson got his 
University of Virginia, Franklin the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, but George Wash- 
ington, despite his fervent pleas for a na- 
tional university for research and education, 
was turned down by a practical and politi- 
cally-minded Congress. 

And so in the next generation John Quincy 
Adams took up their cause and his. A sub- 
stantial portion of his first Message to Con- 
gress on December 6, 1825, consisted of a 
plea not for Federal “aid" but for Federally 
established and financed institutions for di- 
rect promotion of scientific research and 
education. Amazingly enough, in the light* 
of what has happened since, he charged in 
effect that the patent laws had not "effec- 
tively insured to the inventors the reward 
destined to them by the constitution.** Listen 
to his reasoning as fresh as though delivered 
to Congress today r 

"No government, in whatsoever form con- 
stituted, can accomplish the lawful ends of 
its institution but in proportion as it im- 
pruvtiK the condition of those over whom it 
is established. . . . Among the first, perhaps 
the very first, instrument for the improve- 
ment of the condition of men is knowledge, 
and to the acquisition of much of the knowl- 
edge adapted to the wants, the comforts, and 


John Quincy Adams, 
sixth President, gave his life to 
promote scientific government 

enjoyment of human life public institutions 
and seminaries of learning are essential." 

No wonder that the old Federalist, con- 
servative as he was on some banking and 
economic issues, but a radical on science and 
publicly-owned and operated “internal im- 
provements" (the TVA*s of that day), 
seized th * Cincinnati opj)ortunity to strike 
his last blow for acienUiic research. Return- 
ing from his trip, he wrote in his diary, "The 
pettple of this country do not sufficiently esti- 
mate the importance of patronizing and pro- 
moting science as a principle of political 
action." 

What Might Have Been 

Adams saw plainly the job to be done, 
also that it wtjuld not be done properly un- 
less Uncle Sam did it himself. Time has 
proved him right. 

One w^onders what the status of science 
and American civilization would be today 
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had the urgent demands of Washington, Jef- 
ferson, Franklin and Arlams been put into 
action when the Republic was young. How 
many millions of lives would have been 
saved? What infinite amount of suffering 
prevented? What useful wealth created? 
What waste avoided? What inventions 
earlier made? What ignorance and supersti- 
tion abolished? What knowledge spread to 
the masses with consequent cleaner, better 
administration of government? 

To be sure, the Government has done some- 
what in promoting research in various de- 
partments and in aid of private institutions, 
but not one one-hundredth part of what it 
should have done to measure up to the public 
need and changing modem conditions. 

Why Washington and Adams Failed 

And why were the most honored and far- 
sighted of the Founding Fathers rebutfed? 
Why did the plans of these master builders 
fail? Answer: because of the greed and fear 
of special economic interests, plus the stu- 
pidity and selfishness of the educational , 
leaders of that era. Adams attributed his 
failure largely to the “slave oligarchy** 
w^hich resisted popular education and was, 
of course, the moat powerful economic inter- 
est affecting the Federal Government up to 
1860. Since then, the banking, industrial, 
and utility interests of the North have been 
dominant; likewise have always opposed the 
advance of the public school system. 

But there was another factor. The men in 
control of Harvard, Yale, Princeton, and 
other private colleges and denominational 
schools, opposed the establishment of a na- 
tional university. They selfishly desired to 
keep the direction of education in their own 
hands and they feared that sort of compe- 
tition. 

It is not to be gainsaid that applied science 
and invention have made great progress 
during the past century as compared with 
preceding centuries. But when we rejoice 
and boast about It in our textbooks and cor- 
poration radio broadcasts (as an accompany- 
ment to the musical programs of great 
singers) , let us not forget what might have 
been accomplished had the movement been 
adequately financed tinder wise social plan- 
ning without impinging upon the efforts of 
private enterprise or of lone individual re- 
searchers. 

Let us realize that on the whole, scien- 
tific progress has been harnessed to the 
chariot of private profit, and that while a 
few have made great fortunes the pace has 
been slackened to protect their investments, 
and the masses have by no means received 
the benefits necessary for the nation *s well- 
being, or even adequate preparation for na- 
tional defense. 

We discovered these things, to our aston- 
ishment, when world war descended upon 
us. The Federal Government then had to 
spend millions on a sudden “scientific mobili- 
zation^' and we were shocked when the draft 
boards reported so large a percentage of 
our young men mentally, physically, and 
morally unfit; this due to poverty, inheri- 
tance, disease, chronic hunger, and crass 
ignorance, among other things. The 1940 
census was the first one (sic) that reported 
on the educational status of American 
adults. It showed that out of a total of 75,- 
000,000 adults aged 25 and over, 44,000,000 
had received only an 8th grade schooling or 
less, and 10,000,000 had had only 4 years or 
less. And these ate the men and women who 

(Continued on page 80) 
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RECONVERT JlaMei 

'WUe. Adidce. 

By JAMES PRESTON, International Representative, L B, E* W. 


F ew people will ever realise the great saC" 
1 ‘ifices willingly nmde by organized labor 
as a patriotic ufTering din ing World War 
JJ. However, volumes would be required to 
properly ex j do re and ilenionstrate those sac- 
rifices. The total subject must therefore be 
left to labor historians* One feature, ho%v- 
ever* needs immediate attention during the 
reconversion of industry from war to peace- 
time production and that feature is rehabilU 
tation and reestablishment of the union label 
as a requirement on all products handled or 
consume<l by members of organized labor. 

What It Is 

The union label, indicating that the prod- 
uct is manufactured, processed, installed 
and serviced by organized labor, under 
wages* hours and working conditions 
achieved through collective bargaining, is a 
significant symbol. 

Scientific and technological advances her- 
alding an era tif cnnifort and luxury are of 
no value ami may be positively harmful to 
the great mass of working people unless 
such advances bring with them for the 
workers an equitable share of the wealth 
created so that those who produce the goods 
may also enjoy their use, 

Tt may seem a far cry from the sub- 
standard 40 cents-an-hour wage rate — paid 
to production workers in the inconspicuous 
loft shops of our large cities and the sweat 
shops of our smaller communities — to the 
ravages of w’orld depression* Nevertheless, 
as drops of water combine to create mighty 
oceans so the 4lriblet wage rates combine to 
engulf the world in the irresistible tidal wave 
of economic depression* Such is not merely 
a personal opinion, nor is it merely labor 
propaganda. It is a fundamental belief of 
the law makers of the United States as wit- 
ness a report of the Committee on Educa- 
tion and r.abor of the U. S. Senate more 
than a decade ago in which appears: 

^^Congreas accepted and acted upon the 
tested hypothesis that the depression had 
been piovoked and accentuated by a long- 
continued and increasing disparity between 
production and consumption; that this dis- 
parity had resulted from a level of wages 
that did not permit the masses of consumers 
to relievo the market of an ever-increasing 
flow' of goods. . . 

Look at the Record 

The basis for that conception is found in 
the constantly increasing profit percentage 
with contemporary reduction in the per- 
centage received by labor as demonstrated 
by Senator Wagner in tracing the cause of 
the 1930-1940 depression when he stated: 
“As profits rose faster than wages, the 
excess earnings were invested in more fac- 
tories, turning out an ever-increasing vol- 
ume of goods. 

“The mass of consumers did not receive 
enough in wages to lake these goods off the 
market, and we found ourselves suffering 


Good +0 be accomplished by 
proper use and recognition of 
label is staggering 

from w’hat some people call 'overproduction*. 
Depression became unavoidable.** 

The pruf.t takers, of course, are, or should 
be, fully aw'are of these conditions but quite 
obviously refuse to do anything about it. 
Perhaps the profit takers* equanimity may 
be understood when it is remembered that 
even in the midst of the 1930-40 depression 
pay rolls registered only dO per cent of the 
1926 level while dividends and interest pay- 
ments soared to 150 per cent of the same 
level. 

It is therefore quite apparent that If some- 
thing is to be done to stave off or minimize 
a nose dive into another depression that 
something must be done by the workers them- 
selves. 

Unfortunately a large proportion of the 
working masses are unable or unwilling to 
be realistic, or, perhaps in some cases, too 
cowardly, to assert their inalienable rights 
to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 
Whatever the cause, we seem to be faced 
constantly with the prescription of the late 
Jay Gould, top financier of his day, in which 
he advised his profiteers: “Never be afraid 
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of labor because you can always hii^e one 
half to kill off the other half.'* The monu- 
mental sums of money paid out by indus- 
trialists for spy systems, strike breakers 
and agents provt>eateur found among the 
workers, is sLimning testimony that labor is, 
as Gould stated, its own worst enemy* 

Our Way Is Clear 

So we of organized labor, recognizing most 
of the elements that cause such unhappiness 
in the world of today, must not only protect 
ourselves but must perforce do what we can 
to protect unorganized labor from evils of 
its own making. It b no small undertaking. 
Fortunately our forebears in the movement, 
through past sacrifices greater than we will 
ever realize, have cut a path that, if fol- 
lowed, ivill lead us to a better day and that 
path is blazed with union labels. In handling 
or using products of any nature that do not 
bear a union label one can never be sure that 
he or she is not contributing to some or all 
of the delinquencies in our economic system. 

As our own international f*resident Ed J. 
Brown so trenchantly puts it: 

“The union label is a mark of distinction 
on any product or service. It is the only au- 
thentic assurance to the user that the item 
is produced under standards of wages, hours 
and working conditions acceptable to the 
workers. The union label is a further assur- 
ance that the manufacturer on whose goods 
it appears has cooperated in accepting the 
principles of collective bargaining; he takes 
pride ill the materials and workmanship of 
his product, and h worthy of consideration 
by the consumers. On the other hand, the 
absence of a union hibcl, shop card or serv- 
ice button mii.st necessarily leave a cloubt in 
the consumer*s mim! as to whether or not his 
use of the product is a tribute to sweat shop 
practices, impoveri.shed worker.^ and all of 
the undesirable and unhappy elements that 
stem from those conditions,** 

Conference Declarations 

All members of the IBEW are deeply in- 
terested and concerned in this matter and 
a recent conference of delegates repi1>sent- 
ing local unions, meniber.s of which are em- 
ployed in the Electric Lighting Fixture 
branch of our industry, took very definite 
and concrete steps to bring about a postwar 
reestablishment of the IBEW union label as 
the premier requirement in handling and 
installing lighting lixtures by our members 
everywhere. Among the declarations adopted 
by the conference were: 

1. To bring about a higher degree of 
standards and uniformity in the wages, 
hours and working conditions of members 
employed in the manufacture and fabrica- 
tion of lighting fixtures, 

2. To insi.<3t upon the recognition of the 
IBEW union label, and the appearance of 
such label on all fixtures, as a prerequisite 
to handling or installation by our members, 

3. Wiring and assembling of all lighting 
fixtures to be done only in the shop or on 
the premises wherein the fixtures are manu- 
factured or fabricated. 

The question naturally arises as to how 
far a local union may legally proceed in 
carrying out the intent of such a confer- 
ence. This has received the particular at- 
tention of the Brotherhood's chief legal 
counsel ’who, after careful and painstaking 
research, fully documented hy rulings of 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
together with other courts, informs us: 
(Continued on page SO) 
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T he middle and Jate 1700^s were a pro- 
ductive period for inventore of the day* 
The number of crude inventions that ap- 
peared on the market broug-ht about what 
is w'ell known as the Industrial Hevolution, 
whereby mauuXactunng inetliudH were revo- 
lutionised and the civilisatioTi of the West- 
ern world was changred. The textile indus- 
try felt the first impact of these inven- 
tions when the newly -created spinning ma- 
chinery and power looms run by water or 
steam powder took the place of the hand 
looms* 

Effect oil Workers 

The Industrial Revolution had its elfeet on 
all classes of society but its most profound 
effect was felt by the workers. Machine- 
made goods were cheaper and therefore hand 
production was doomed and workmen ac- 
customed to handwork with hand tools, 
learned to run machines. Only the moneyed 
class could afford to own machines and 
workers were forced to seek t>uL the ow'iiers 
and beg for jobs. Thus for the first time a 
large wage-earning class was created. The 
worker, tied to his machine ami the ma- 
chine's owner as he was, had lost individu- 
ality and some of his dignity as a human 
being. Out of the sense of this loss, came 
organization of unions through w-hich many 
could work together and through their group 
effort improve their way of life and bargain 
on more equal terms with their employers. 

The factory system which grew up as a 
result of the Industrial Revolution had a 
terrific impact on the working people of Eir 
1 ‘ope and it hatl its effect in America also 
though to a much lesser degree. Although 
the condition of the vrage earner in the 
United States was superior to that of the 
European workers, his position was cer- 
tainly not an enviable one. At the time of 
the Eevolution unskilled laborers received 
about 50 cents a day. This rate increase<l 
to 90 cents about the turn of the century. 
Hours were long — about 70 a week — and 
the work arduous. Little children were em- 
ployed 12 to 13 hours a day six days a week 
at the rate of about one dollar a week, 

OrgantzaHon — ^the Answer 

As industry continued to develop and ex- 
pand the workers I'ealized more and more 
that organization was the only answ'cr to 
their problem of economic depression and 
that the only way Uj share In the wealth 
they were creating in the sweat of their 
brow's was by forming unions. 

And so these early w^orkers became the 
tirst unionists and, once organized, they set 
out immediately to obtain better wngeB 
and conditions of work. These first unionists 
soon learned that the strike was their most 
effective weapon. Because employers tried 
to break up the unions by setting non- 
union workers against the union members 
and also because some of their members 
were only too willing to accept the benefits 
of unionism without sharing any of the 
work or hardship entailed; the unionists, 
soon after organization, began to fight long 
and earnestly for a “closed shop,” with all 
belonging to the unions and all sharing the 
responsibility. 

In the early years of the 18th century 
there were many local unions scattered 
throughout the country, but it was not until 
1827 that a real labor movement began in 
the United States. In this year, the car- 
penters, bricklayers, glaziers, printers and 
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other skilled vvorkcr.s of Philadcdphia, struck 
for a 10-hour day, Out of this union for 
strike grew the Mechanics Union of Trade 
A.ssociations and it included IS unions of 
the city of Philadelphia. 

Unionism Is Stimulated 

This new organization seemed to act as a 
stimulus for unionism all over. City-wide 
unions sprang up in Boston, New* York, and 
other large cities of the United States and 
a number of unions including the carpenters, 
shoeinaker.s, printers and weavers set up 
national organizations. It was in 18.34 that 
the first national convention of labor ih? pre- 
sen tatives was held. Labor organization was 
fast reaching nuUonat proportions. There 
\vere at the time of this first convention per- 
haps 1100,000 organized workers. 

The early years of the 1830’s were good 
times for unionists. Times were prosper- 
ous and the workers had money to use for 
the support of their union. They fouml out* 
too, that in good time.s strikes for higher 
wages and settlement of grievances have a 
chance to succeed. 

The workers fought for a 10-hour day. 
They fought against sweat.shops and child 
labor. They went even further and demaml- 
ed the vtde. (Until some time after 1820 only 
owners of property euuld vote.) They fought 
for free education for their children. For 


many of these aims and causes, the early 
unionists had to make many sacrifices and 
endure many hardships. For examjile, citi- 
zens of Boston stoned unionists demanding 
tax-supported schools. 

The golden age of early unionism was 
at its height in 1837, The West %vas being 
opened up and thousands were moving west- 
ward. New roads and canals were being 
built, money was flowing in from Europe. 
Workers were in demand — they had money 
to support unions and bargain collectively* 

Panic and Depression 

Then came the panic of 1837 and the ter- 
rible depression that followed. Unions^ — lo- 
cal, city -wide* national — all w*ere wiped out. 
They had not been organized long enough to 
build up large financial reserves — unem- 
ployment was rampant and unions were 
helpless. 

It was not until about 1850 that unions 
began to show any strength again. They 
came slowly back. The Typographical Union 
became a national organization in 1850 and 
before 1857, the Stone Cutters* the Mould- 
ers* Hat Finishers and Machinists and 
Blacksmiths had all created national organ- 
izations. Then another depression in 1857 
again ended a promising era for the union- 
ists. 

It w^as uphill-downhill all the way for our 
pioneers of unionism. The benefits many of 
us are enjoying now — came from the trials 
and failures, the triumphs and disappoint- 
ment.s, the toil and the hardships of these 
first Brothers of ours. 

In 1801*1855 came the great war between 
the States. This Civil War had striking ef* 
(Continued on page 70) 
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By W* J, CANADA, Consylting Engineer 


E lectrical energ-y is a very important 
servant of mankind. But we must care* 
fully police it and watchfully keep it a 
servant by well safeguarding our life and 
property from its possible harmful etTects 
and eapecially by keeping it where it be- 
longs, It is an agency of great power. When 
safeguards^ in accord with principles, are 
not taken, as when this agency is not care- 
fully pti/liced anti kept in correct electrical 
pathways — conductors and equipment cor- 
rectly designed and maintained so as to 
hantlle this powerful agency safely — it be- 
comes a dangerous agency, as court de- 
cisions have consistently stated. When elec- 
trical current escapes from electriciil path- 
ways because they are not correct pathways 
— not correctly designed and maintained 
— this places great and unwarranted bur- 
dens on the general public and on those 
many non-electrical portions of the public 
which are responsible for safe non-electrical 
operations of such useful objects as water 
piping and attachments, which objects are 
of course not designecl for, nor rightly to be 
subjected to, carrying current which has 
been allowed* carelessly or wilfully, to es- 
cape to them from the electrical pathw'ays, 
because these pathways have not been made 
and kept correct — so as to safely guard non- 
electrical objects from invasion by this dan- 
gerous agency, electricity. 

Who Is Responsible? 

The burfiens w'hich incorrect electrical 
conductors, equipment and installations may 
and do impose on an innocent and unsuspect- 
ing public appear, then, both in property 
and life losses by hres caused by the danger- 
ous agency, electricity, and in the way of 
imposing an invading electrical current on 
innocent non electrical objects within pri- 
vate premises. Who, in addition to those sup- 
plying thi.s agency to private premises, is 
re.sponsible for keeping this powerful agency 
from becoming a dangerous one, and one 
truculently invading peaceful objects w^hich 
it should not invade? Anyone who assumes 
to participate in the making of standards 
for electrical installations, and who willfully 
or carelessly participates in so making those 
standards that these standards contain 
provisions — permissions or requirements — ^ 
which allow that poiverful agency, electrical 
energy, to become a dangerous or escaping 
agency — is not serving the public, but is 
injuring the public. The International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workjsrs will not 
approve any such prostitution of the stand- 
ards for electrical installations. 

Electricit-y as Fire Cause 

The records of the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association show that electricity has 
been an increasing fire cause (with increase, 
of course, in deaths from such fires), for 
years, both absolutely and in proportion 
to fires from other causes, until now 
(N.F.P.A. figures for 1944) electricity 
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causes a greater number of fires than any 
other listed cause with but one exception, 
and causes a much greater monetary fire 
loss than any other listed cause, without 
exception. Evidently those respon.sible have 
not done a good enough job in erecting code 
stanTlards and enforcing their observance. 
The annual fire loss from electrical defects 
is listed as exceeding $53, 580, 0(H). 00> plus 
a considerable percentage (probably over 
13 [)vr cent or $20,000,000) of the "fires from 
unknown causes”^ — $ 153,000,000.00. 

Jurisdictional authorities— states, cities 
and others^ — ^have the duty to require all 
citizens to do their parts in getting and 
keeping this property and life hazard as low 
us practicable. Hazard in such excessive 
degree as now exists is not a desirable nor 
acoepLable by-product of electrical service. 
These authorities also have the duty to pro- 
tect all the citizens within their jurisdic- 
tions from encroachment of electrical cur- 
rent upon the non -electrical facilities and 
objects within private premises, %vhich en- 
croachment is caused by failures to adhere 
to correct designs of electrical conductors, 
equipment and installations which will keep 
electrical current safely within* and from 
escaping from, such equipment and installa- 
tions 

How to Curb Electrical Fires 

These authorities are becoming aware 
that an insulliciently effective job is being 
done to keep electrical hazards within bounds 
and to keep electrical energy within bounds* 
in private premises. And these authorities 
are earnestly seeking correct information 
as to how to keep down electrically-caused 
fires* and how to keep electrical current from 
escaping from electrical installations to non- 
ek*ctrical objects* 

In forma tory, advisory coilcs have long 
been offered to such authorities by variou.^ 
agencies and in the absence of better in- 
formation or advice* some such much adver- 
tised informatory code (whether good 
enough or not) has tended to be used by the 
authorities* with comparatively little re- 
view and without desirable changes. The au- 
thorities, now becoming wiser, however, have 
come to know that these informatory codes 
are not perfect or sacrosanct* but are mere- 
ly products of committees of human beings* 
which committees are inescapably domi- 
nated by certain groups or bundles of groups 
of human beings whose motives and motions 
are not free froiq^ domination in turn by 
special rather than public interests. Indeed, 
special interests consciously have sought 
and obtained large predominance in voting 
numbers — "interlocking directorate'^ voting 
control — of such committees, And jurisiiic- 


tional authorities are now beginning* more 
than ever before, to examine these "informa- 
tory" codes as they come from the hands of 
such informatory committees* and to "sepa- 
rate the wheat from the chaff" and, on ex- 
amination* they find some "chaff.*' Some 
provisions of such informatory codes are 
good— some not good enough — some defi- 
nitely bad — against public interest. It is the 
duty and is becoming the practice of au- 
thorities to use only the wheat. 

Divide Wheot from Chaff 

A.s criteria in their examination of such 
"foreign made*' “informatory" codes and in 
their responsible separation of wheat from 
chaff* before their acceptance and adoption 
of any of the provisions of these informa- 
tory codes, these jurisdictional authorities 
are now beginning to insist upon consistent 
adherence to correct code principle for all 
parts of these informatory codes which are 
to be used by them. Where the informatory 
codes do not state clearly their governing 
code principles, or if the jurisdictional au- 
thorities do not fmd that these "informa- 
tory** codes have enough such principles or 
not enough correct ones, or do not find strict 
adherence to them — the jurisdictional au- 
thorities are now* proceeding to set up their 
own additional correct code principles^ or 
to enunciate existing ones more clearly or 
more correctly. And, what is equally im- 
portant, the jurisdictional authorities are 
now beginning to consider every provision 
of a proposed edition of any "informatory** 
code of "foreign** origin, in the light of 
these principles, as adopted by these au- 
thorities. And no permission or require- 
ment in any provision of such an informa- 
tory code will be allowed to "get by” in 
future (as in the past) unless the jurisdic- 
tional authority concerned and responsible 
to and for its citizens, finds the provision ad- 
heres to the correct code principles adopted 
by the jurisdiction. 

No informatory code. committee nor its in- 
formatory code product will, in future, be 
considered sacrosanct. Nor will any such 
"foreign** code be deemed or stated by a 
jurisdiction's law or code to be "prima facie** 
evidence of (most) approved construction 
requirements. Nor will any such unjustifi- 
able presumption be stated by a jurisdic- 
tion *s law or orders. Individual members, 
choice of members and balance of represen- 
tation on such committees — all are now 
known to be subject to human frailties 
which frailties do exist. The individual juris- 
dictional authority will do the deciding as to 
what are "approved construction require- 
ments." It is responsible to ita citizens. No 
longer will the jurisdictional authority "Let 
the (informatory) code decide" — a dis- 
credited slogan. Let it assist (its correct 
function,- to just the extent that it is good 
enough), but not decide. 

Besides doing its best to supply correct 
substitutes for any informatory code provi- 
sions which the jurisdictional authority finds 
to violate its adopted correct code prin- 
ciples* the authority^as an additional avail- 
able means of reducing the unwarrantedly 
large fire and life loss from el<?ctrical haz- 
ards — will place in its code or its law or 
orders, in future, the evidently needed dear 
and ample requirements for the making 
of recorded reihspections of existing electri- 
cal installations at sufficiently frequent 
stated intervals, by suitably qualified and 
responsible persons. There will also be cor- 
t Continued on page 75) 
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SANTA CLAUS LANE. HOLLYWOOD EOULEVARD, HOLLYWOOD. CALIFORNIA 


Each Year Presenfs Challenge 


est order. The details of this accomplish’ 
ment are not given here as in the course of 
events they will pi'obably be obsolete for 
the next Santa Claus Lane,*' 


L. U- No. n Performs the Miracle 


Pioneer Otto K. Olesen and Company 
were called on to perform yet another 
miracle of lighting and decoration. This 
company born with and servicing the mo- 
tion picture industry has been under agree- 
ment with the 1. B. E. W. for many years. 
Fabrication of the many parts of the dec- 
orations shown in the accompanying photos 
were done in the shops of this company. All 
work in connection with this display was 
done by members of Local B-11. 

Installation work was directly under the 
supervision of Brother Leo Geasland, a 
member since 1917. He has behind him a 
long record of spectacular lighting, hav'mg 
designed the installation of lighting effects 
in world famous auditoriums and dance 
halls. 


Brother Geasland was supported by 
Brothers Parley, Harris, Dottle and Weath- 
er by as foremen on the various portions of 
the undertaking. They in turn are unani- 
mous in praise of Business Representative 
Peabody in securing the necessary man- 
power in putting over this program. 

L. U. No, ll's famous Santa Claus Lane 
even made the radio circuit. We heard our 
comedian friend. Bob Hope, sometime after 
New Year's and he said that a friend had 
been talking to him that day about the trees 
and decorations on the Hollywood lane and 
saying how attractive they %vere but he 
thought it was time they w^erc taking them 
down. Then Bob quipped: “Why they canT 
take them ilown because of the housing 
shortage — they started to take a few down 
last week and three veterans and their 
families fell out.*’ 


Following the tradition of Hollywood 
there is no resting on laurels won. Last 
yearns accomplishments seiwe only as a basis 
to measure this year's presentation. The 
challenge to this year has been well met. The 
committee in charge author jaed well over a 
quarter million dollars to brilliantly light 
Hollywood Boulevard to provide a fitting 
background for the galaxy of stars, to fur- 
ther enhance the glamour of this occasion 
beloved by the folks and their children from 
all sections of the nation. Recent news reel 
presentations shown thi'oughout the nation 
are climaxed by the gorgeous spectacle of 
Santa Claus Lane in Hollywood. 

The “lane" proper is slightly over a mile 
in length. Statistics covering the inatalla- 


SANTA CLAUS LANE BY NIGHT 


Fabrication of the various parts w'as done 
at several locations and the details of each 
would prove to be of interest, if this article 
were intended as a technical report. 


Qla4noAjOu6, 


Bo/nta Qlaui jE.am 


H ollywood, that fabulous city of ro- 
mance, Holly’wood the glamorous, the 
city of dreams, Hollywood, the home of 
the super-colossal takes her position seri- 
ously, Each outstanding achievement is but 
a challenge to surpass not only efforts on 
the part of other communities but on each 
occasion to surpass her own accomplish- 
ments. 

“Santa Claus Lane” is a tradition with 
Hollywood, Annually, famous “Holly w'ood 
Boulevard*' is decorated with lights and 
trees and nightly during the holiday season, 
world famous glamorous cinema figures ride 
in floats along “Santa Claus Lane.” The 
streets are thronged wdth not only visitors 
but the stars of stage, screen and radio. 
This institution is a part of California, as 
much a part as the Rose Bowl Game at 
Pasadena on New Year's Day, 


They do things in a big 
^'electrical way" in the 
movie capital 

tion take on astronomical proportions. There 
were over 17,000 lights. The problem of dis- 
tribution required engineering of the high- 


CopyrlElil Eft’ X. A. BtiAstiy 
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LONG HOURS 2>a M 


Pcui 


T he U* S. Bepartmeni; of Labor published 
two bulletins late in 1944 showini^ the 
effects of fatij^e, throuErh long working 
hours, on total output, productive efhdencx 
and other factors affecting workers ami their 
work. The primary conclusion of the sui vey 
is: 

**It appears that hours w^orked beyond 40 
or 48 per week result in additional output, 
but at the price of continuous decrease in 
efficiency and marked increases in absentee- 
ism as hours rise. A point is hnalb'' reached 
at which the longer work schedule is no 
more productive, and actually may be less 
productive than a shorter work schedule. 
With few exceptions the longer working 
time in the plants studied resulted in a gen- 
eral slowing dowm, not only during the added 
hours but throughout the entire workweek. 

“Another point illustrated by the survey 
* * * is that the seven-day ^veek as a steady 
program, is uneconomic anil may actually 
result in less productioii than the six-day 
week. * * * 

Five-Day Week Most Efficient 

“The available evidence indicates that, on 
the W'hole, the five-day week and eiglii-hnur 
day are more ellicient than a work schedule 
wdth longer hours. That does not mean, how- 
ever, that longer hours are not productive. 
There is little sacrifice in efficiency, for in- 
stance, if a sixth day of eight hours or less 
is added. The sharper break comes when 
daily hours are raised from 8 to 9!^ or 10 
or 11.“* 

These findings are based on the study and 
analysis of the experience of 12 metalwork- 
ing plants in which two or more workweeks 
had been placed in operation for long enough 
periods of time to permit valid comparison 
of the effects of longer and shorter working 
weeks. The study was conducted under the 
supervision of Mr. Max Kossons, chief of 
the industrial Hazards Division of the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, and published un- 
der the title of “Studies of the Effects of 
Long Working Hours.” * 

Analysis of plant production records 
showed that the addition of a sixth 
day of work is more effective, on the whole, 
than the maintenance of a five-day week with 
a lengthening of daily working hours. This 
was found to he particularly true for incen- 
tive^ wage workers, less significant for work- 
e!"s on straight day rates. 

The "Midweek Spurt" 

Incentive- wage worker.^ on a daytime shift 
under a 40- or 48-hour schedule w'ere found 
normally to build up hourly efficiencies to a 
“midweek spurt/* with peak efficiencies on 
the third and fouilh days of the week and a 
slight drop thereafter. “When daily hours 
were lengthened to 9^4 or more, how»ever/* 
the Department of Labor found “this peak 
disappeared. The production curve for the 
Euecessive days of the week flattened out, 

iBLS Bulletin No. 791-A, pp. 1 and 2, 

^ Part 1, BLS Bulletin No, 791 and Part 2, BLS 
Bulletin No. 791-A* (Part 1 summarizes findinpfs 
on the fist six plants surveyed: Part 2 find- 
ings bas^d on the full 12 plants studied.) 


U. S. Department of Labor 
shows non-economic factors in 
7-day week, and other excesses. 
Fatigue takes toll 

and any one day was about as good m any 
(dher <lay. When a sixth day was added, the 
line of production remained fiaL hut dropped 
to a lower level. The data indicated clearly 
that workers atljust themselves to longer 
hours by slowing down, not because they 
want to, but because they have to.“ * 

The primary effect of lengthening daily 
hours for woikers on the day shift is thus 
found to wipe out the gain in productive 
output associated with the “midweek spurt** 
which normally appears with a shorter 
working day. Daily efficiency patterns for 
inccTitive-w'age workers on the secoTid and 
night shifts reveal no such midweek spurt; 
peak productive eflieiency a]) pears at the be- 
ginning of the week and declines steadily 
throughout the week. The report finds that 
they ai'e “not as refreshed when they come 
on the job,’* 

Fatigue Pattern 

The amily.sis of “fatigue patterns** for in- 
centive workers showed that in general a 
shift from an eight-hour day, 4U-bour week 
to a Ifi-hour day, 50-hour week results in a 
drop in efficiency of about 5 per cent; the 
further addition of a sixth day, raising the 
w'orkweek to 58 or 60 hours, lowers efficiency 
by 7 to 10 per cent while a 66-hour work- 
week may result in an efficiency decline of 
as much as 20 per cent. 

The Department of Labor draws attention 
to the sharp distinction between “total plant 
output” and “efficiency” (or output per man- 
hour). The efficiency rate is a measure of 
the output of employees who are actually 
working. Total output depends not only on 
the efficiency rate but also on absenteeism 
and many other factors resulting in loss or 
waste of productive time. 

The Department reports that as hours of 
w^ork increased either daily or weekly^ ab- 
senteeism also markedly increased. “Some of 
the data suggest a higher incidence of idle- 
ness. In some instances it was quite clear 
that workers wanted or I’equired more time 
for leisure or to attend to per.sonal matters, 
it is also likely that the strain of longer 
hours and the fact that the weekly pay en- 
velope vvas higher than it had been for years 
combined to induce workers to pay more at- 
tention to their health and w'ellbeing/* * 

In addition to losses in total output due 
to greater absenteeism, the Labor Depart- 
ment founri iTUTeased losses due to a higher 
incidence both in frequency and in severity 
of industrial accidents with the lengthening 
of daily or weekly working hours. 


BLS DullelVn No. 791-A, p. 2. 
^ BLS Bulletin No, 791-A, p. 3. 



Materials Spotled 

Further losses in total output occur 
through a corresptmiling rise in the amount 
of spoilage of materials as a result of 
fatigue and the pressure for speed. 

Wartime pressure for maximum produc- 
tion tended to lead to a lengthening of the 
workweek. “By drawing on the reserve 
strength of the workers, factories may ob- 
tain greatly increased output for brief 
periods of time. Over extended periods, 
however, very long working schedules do not 
necessarily yield the greatest output. Ab- 
senteeism increases, injuries occur moi*e fre- 
quently, and hourly efficiency declines until 
the tcital output from long hours of work 
may be actually less than could be ob- 
tained from a shorter working schedule/* 
the Department of Labor declares.® 

The report cautions, “There is no such 
thing as an -optimum hour schedule* for all 
industry.” A satisfactory schedule of hours 
for a plant with light machining operations 
may be economically wasteful in one re- 
quiring heavy operations, such as a foundry, 
where working conditions are apt to be hot, 
dusty and noisy wdth the air filled with 
fumes. 

Worker efficiency and operational results 
are affected not only by the schedule of 
hours, but also by working conditions and 
labor-management relations, which vary 
from plant to plant. “Much depends on the 
type of work and the requirements it exacts 
from w^orkers, the degree to which workers 
can control the speed of operations, and the 
incentives which motivate them— whether 
volume of pay, participation in the war ef- 
fort, labor relations, or working conditions 
generally/* declares the report. 

All in all, the findings of the survey amply 
supply the age-old contention of labor that 
long-extended hours of work are in the end 
unproductive. 

The Department of Labor in Canada has 
endorsed the findings of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Tjabor by .summarizing the report 
of fatigue studies publi.shed by the latter 
quoted here in its official monthly journal. 
The Labour Gazette for October 1945. 


BLS BuUetln No, 79L p. 1. 
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CANADA AdaanceA, 

Mo4i<i<fe4neHt Goo^fie^uUicui 


C ANADA took loijjir st4?ps fo inward indus- 
Lritilly iluring the war through the pro- 
motiun of union-management conpcra- 
tioru With the objectivef! of impn^ving pro- 
ductive t'rtlciencyf advancing mutual under- 
standing and cojifiderice between workers 
and their employers and maintaining a high 
level of morale among war ivorkers, the gov- 
ernment of the Dominion of Canada early 
in UJ43 set up an interdepartmental com- 
mittee on labor-management. 

The committee was developed through 
combined sponsorship of the Canadian Min- 
istry of Munitions and Supply and the Min- 
istry of Labour, The expressed policy of 
this body was to eiieour^age the formation of 
joint union and management piiidiiction 
committees in industrie-s essential to the war 
effort* 

In Jammiy 1944 the temporaiy interde- 
paiLmental committee was replaced by the 
more formal Industrial Production Coopera- 
tion Board* Under the auspices of the board 
nearly 400 labor- management committees 
have now been established. 

Through the process of joint consultation 
workers and their employers together have 
been able to smooth out the rough places and 
eliminate many of the kinks impeding maxi- 
mum plant ertictency. 

Precepts for the Guideposts 

The Tmiustrial Production Cooperation 
Board has laid down a set of broad basic 
precepts tn serve as guideposts for tho es 
tablishment of such organis^ations for mu- 
tual exchange of ideas and suggestions. The 
fundamental principles include: 

1. i he pidine purpose of Llie oiganism 
should be to examine and consider means to 
improve ami inciatasc production, 

2.. Tile commiltees should be composed of 
representatives, preferably in equal num- 
bers, from labor and management directly 
engaged in production in the particular unit 
or plants in which the committee is to func- 
tion. Labor rejirescntatives should be chosen 
in a democratic manner from the various 
departments or natural divisions within the 
unit or plant. 

3. The committee should serve in an ad- 
visory ami consultative capacity. Recom- 
mendations and suggestions should be care- 
fully examined Where they are not accept- 
able, a4lt-quate explanations should be pi*o- 
vided as to their unfeasibility; Avhere en- 
dorsed by the committee and adopted by 
management, hotii .sides should cLMjperate in 
etfectuating them. 

4. The committees “should concern them- 
selves exclusively with problems of prcxluc- 
Liojij and shcHilfl leave problems relating to 
wages, working conditions and similar mat- 
ters, Including grievances, to the appropriate 
collective bargaining procedure.^' 

A dear line of demarkation is thus drawn 
bet wee ri them ea o f s ti bj ec t matte r.s su i ta ble 
for normal collective bargaining procedures 
and the area of kibor-management discus- 
sions (i.c., all other problems falling within 
the general category of production L The 
two sets of machinery in no way overlap 
in funclioms or interfere in the activities of 
each other. 

A New Approach 

“The committees provide a new- approach 
between labor ami management/' declares 
Ml-, H, Carl Goidenberg, chairman of the In- 
dustrial Pnnhirtiim Cooperation Board, 
They [irovidc a formal channel of communi- 
cation on problems of production, that is, on 


Almost 400 joint committees 
Bstsblishedi. Movement grows 

matters other than grievances arising from 
wages, hours and working conditions. While 
collective bargaining is the proper and ac- 
cepted iirocedure for regulating wages, hours 
and working conditions and adjusting griev- 
ances in industry, it is not necessarily the 
last word in labor-management cooperation. 
We have to go a step further* 

“Collective bargaining, as the term im- 
plies, involves two opposite sides trying to 
come to an agreement and to get the tnost 
for the people they represent. Both parties 
are in a sort of defensive role. U is now 
witkdy held, however, that the defensive roie 
is not enough and that labor should also be 
given a more positive role in industry. That 
is the purpose of t.he new machinery of eo 
operation represented by labor-management 
committees. In these committees, labor meets 
with management for the solution of prob- 
lems which concern not one side or the tiLlier 
nltme, but which aie the concern of the 
plant or industry as such* 

“The principle of joint consultation on 
inoducUon proldems lnvolve.s a change of 
attitude both on the part of management and 
of labor, This principle gives the worker 
a s(?nse of responsibility and makes him feel 
that he is more than a mere cog in the wheel 
of industry, it assumes that the man at the 
machine can contribute advice on the best 
method of operating that machine, Imw time 
can be saved, unnecessary operations elimi- 
nated and materials conserved," 

CoopcraHoii Brings Records 

The application of the principle of imion- 
management cooperation has been found to 


be the gateway to satisfying the natural de- 
sire of workers lo play a more active part 
in the war effort than tho mere operation, 
fabrication or maintenance of productive 
equipment. Beyond that, it recognizes the 
iritrinsic fact that production depends as 
much upon labor a.'s it does upon manage- 
ment. 

Labor- management committees serve as a 
two-way chaimel for the exchange of ideas 
and the frank discussion of mutual produc- 
tion problems. Essential to successful opera- 
tion is a spirit of partnership and teamwork. 
The most immediate problems with which 
they have concerned themselves in Uanada, 
as elsew'here, have centereil around such 
topics asr 

Improving efficiency 
Increasing plant <mtput 
Conserving materials, tools and equipment 
Full utilization of skill.s and rnaiipower 
Minimizing absenteeism 
Eliminating accident haxard.s 
Maintaining worker morale 
Promoting educational, welfare and rec- 
reational activities 

Building up fuller mutual under.standing 
and confidence between workers ami 
their employers 

Effective Procedure 

The Industrial Pi'oduction Coopei'ation 
Board of Canada outlines in a book Jet, “Vic- 
tory in the Making", the proceduras which 
It has found to he most effective in formu- 
lating a joint consultative agency on a sound 
working basis. The board strongly urges the 
adoption of a written constitution delineat- 
ing the specific objeetives of the eommiUvo; 
the scope of problems which it should con- 
sider, so defined as to insure against in- 
(Continued on page aO) 
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voltaffe between each hot wire and neutral 
is 120. The center of the circle represents 
the neutrali the three equally spaced paints 
on the circle represent the hot or line wires, 
and the three lines out from the center repre- 
sent the voltage from neutral to each line 
— 120 in this case. This is called the 
pha&e voltag^> 

To Find the Line Voltage 


By ROBERT F. WALLACE. L U, 683 


S OME apprentices tell me that they are 
worried about becoming good joumey* 
men because they are weak on mathe- 
matics. 1 encourage them by telling them 
that if they have enough math to figure 
their paycheck and add and subtract the 
readings on their six-foot rule, they have a 
good chance* 

To drive this point home I show them how 
three-phase voltages “add by using the 
rule to draw a diagram to scale* A lot of 
them have been bothered by the fact that 
on star-connected three-phase four-wire sys- 
tems the voltage is 208 between any pair of 
line or “hot*' wires, but each “hot" wire is 
120 volts to the grounded neutral. The usual 
explanation of this fact is that the two volt- 
ages are at 30 degrees to each other, and a 
generous amount of trigonometry and even 
calculus is dragged in, either to explain it or 
to cover up how obscure the situation is to 
the explainer. 

In my method a pair of compasses are set 
at inches and a circle drawn* A point 
is marked on the left band edge of this circle 
and five more marks are spaced off from this 
point with the compasses still set at the same 
distance* It will be found that six spaces 
around the circle will come out even* in 
other words the circle is divided up into six 
equal parts* This is shown in Figure 1, 

Applying Our Knowledge 

Now let us apply our knowledge of three- 
phase voltage to this diagram. If we draw a 


If you cam figure 
your paycheck, you can become 
a good journeyman 

line from our mark on the left hand edge 
of the circle to the center, it wdll be 7Vk 
inches long, and if we adopt a scale of 16 
volts to the inch, this will represent 120 
volts* The voltages in a three-phase system 
are so ari'angcd that first one line wire 
reaches its maximum positive voltage with 
respect to the neutral and then one of the 
other two* Next the last wire reaches its 
maximum or peak value and then the first 
wire again* This series of occurrences is re- 
peated over and over and the peaks are 
equally spaced, giving three peaks per cycle. 
If the cycle is repeated 60 times in a second 
the voltage has a frequency of 60 cycles* The 
circle we drew in Figure I can represent the 
cycle* The first peak will be represented by 
the line we drew from the center* Since there 
are two more peaks to be drawn in, and they 
are equally spaced, they will be represented 
by lines from the center to alternate marks 
of the ones we spaced off evenly on the cir- 
cle, skipping the ones next to the ones we 
use. These are *showm in Figure 1* Since the 
scale is still 1(5 volts to the inch and each of 
these lines is inches long, each of these 
lines represents 120 volts* This agrees with 
the first part of our observation — that the 


The second part of our observation of 
three-phase four- wire star connected sys- 
tems is that there is an E*M.F, of 208 volts 
betw'cen each pair of “hot** wires. Let us 
draw three lines as shown in Figure 2, one 
between each pair of hot wires* The length 
of each of these lines is 13 inches and with 
the scale of 16 volts to the inch these lines 
represent 208 volts each, Tvhich was the ob- 
served value. This is the (ine volfMg^^ 

Thus we see that the reason three-phase 
voltages don*t seem to add up is because 
they aren't lined up, but work at an angle 
of 1 20 degrees to each other, and when this 
is taken into consideration it works out all 
right* 

To ace if l*ve put across the idea of this 
diagram method of working out three- 
phase problems, try this one. Two lamps of 
unequal wattages rated at 250 volts each 
are wired in series across a pair of hot wires 
in a three-phase four-wire star connected 
*system. The voltage between the jumper be- 
tween the two lamps and the neutral was 
observed to be the same as the voltage across 
one of the lamps* If the line voltage is 208, 
what is the voltage across each of the lamps? 
What is the voltage from the jumper be- 
tween the two lamps and the third hot wire? 

1 get 138 2-3 volts across one lamp, 69 1-3 
across the other and 183 volts from the 
jumper between the two lamps and the third 
hot wire. 



FIGURE I 



FIGURE 2 
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Winter MeetUu^ 


C'xecMtioe COUNCIL 


T he meetinK- was called to order by Chair- 
man Paulsen. On roll call all members re- 
ported presen to-witi 

C. M, Paulsen 
William G. Shord 
D* W. Tracy 
Harry Van Arsdale, Jr, 
a R Preller 
Charles J, Foehn 
F. L. Kelley 
D, A. Manning- 
J, L, McBride 

The minutes of the third quarterly meet- 
ing were read and approved. 

Council Members William Shord and 
Charles Foehn were appointed by the chair 
to examine the audit for the third quarter 
of l£)45t and to report back before adjourn- 
ment of the couticiL 

Applications for I. 0. pension benefits for 
the following members were examined: 


1.0. Brown, E. E. ] ' gQ 

LO. Davenport* Roy 332 

1.0. Poster, John C, 1153 

1,0* Groves, Otto R. 3Y 

I.O* Herwlerson, Jamea 343 

1*0. KcfiRch John G* 3^2 

LO* Keffer* John L. gg2 

LO. Kirtin, Carl Ray 245 

LO. Landy, George 134 

1.0. McKclvey, Elmer O* 433 

LO, Moriarty, Stephen I34 

LO. Thoiupaon, Archie T g 

1.0. Weir, John ^^^4 

I.O. WierteL Martin ... 134 

L. V\ ATo. 


1 Finnegan. William J, 

1 Henze, Harry Victor 
3 Campbell, Willirm 
3 Cbelaotit Frederick 
3 Graf, George J. 

3 McManmon. Michaot M, 

3 Mitch ell. George C. 

3 Rickerby, Wiiliam J. 

3 Rowlands, Henry P* 

3 Schweigard, Adolph 
3 Youngs, Arthur A. 

3 Ziegler. Henry 

5 Coddington* Warren M, 
fi Huey, Edgar L. 

6 Wl lien port. Prank *L 
6 .Augustien, George R. 

5 Bhnnberg, Richard H, 

6 De Veemon, Joseph A, 

6 Lovett, Gus A* 

StarUon, W*[lliam P, 

7 Luj5arder, William E. 

9 Tcmenak, Frank J. 

11 Fox, Fred R, 

11 Haggnrt, Frank E. 

1H Bartholomew, Frank W. 
23 DonaldBon. Walter Samuel 
2i) McQueen, James Milton 
26 Vose, Charles A. 

3H Seymour, Milan H. 

38 Thompson, Arthur W* 

39 Coaby, Wil Hum L* 

39 Marquette* Clyde 
39 Rector* Hiram 

41 Peterson, Chartea U. 

46 Beaudry, Frank 
46 WhittalL George H. 

B1 Marl nit, Robert W* 

63 Hurkrey, William A* 


Minutes of the 1945 Fourth 
Quarterly Meeting of International 
Executive Council 


L. IL No. 


m 

Wiliiania, Frank B. 

m 

Allpy, Frank B. 

68 

Biu’kus, Alfred T. 

68 

Byrne, Jarnes E. 

G8 

Hollingswfirth. Frank 1. 

76 

Cook. Wade H. 

98 

DrjBCtill, D. J. 

103 

DyqueUe. John 

103 

Gerald, John T. 

103 

Willey* Guy C. 

104 

Connelly, John D. 

104 

Sehenek, Marvin K. 

108 

Smith. Edward L. 

122 

Dillon, George M. 

124 

Finger, Emil W. 

124 

Smith. Benjamin J. 

125 

Brady* Edward L. 

125 

CasUeman. W. R* 

126 

Fegles* W* S. 

125 

Miller, James G. 

125 

McCollum* W* A. 

126 

Patton, W* H. 

125 

WalHuii, Jumirii H. 

134 

Bensoa* John M. 

134 

By water, Harry 

134 

Davig, H. A. 

131 

Eif.onbriinclt, Chris 

134 

Kasper, Ben 

134 

Mielke, Arthur J. 

134 

Oqiare, Frank 

134 

Walter, Hugo R. 

136 

Turner, D. W. 

193 

Philabaum, Edgar 

196 

Neliion, Theodore 

196 

Raith, Frank X. 

209 

Baltzetl, Andrew J. 

211 

Iniewin, Charlei? R, 

212 

Behrman, Albert 

213 

Hillier, Abner 

213 

M acey, Charles H. 

213 

Maage, HercuTe 

213 

Pittendrigh, G. E. T, 

214 

Cruiae, J. A. 

214 

Danncman, Charles 

230 

McConnell, Joseph Wilson 

254 

Van Zandt, Abram D, 

292 

Lestico* Frederick J. 

292 

McGray, Maurice J* 

30^ 

Lunt, George S. 

318 

Galliher* Oscar Ridand 

332 

Gibson, Charles W. 

338 

Hnrrison, Roswctl R. 

347 

Sufidoth. Frank E. 

348 

Murdoch. William 

461 

r.ough, Amos Fred 

481 

Retz, Allan N. 

617 

Harding, Jumea F. 

6fil 

Higgins, Alfred Dykes 

684 

Rankin. Guy D. 

691 

Hahn, Walter 

693 

Harris, Claude Tl. 

oan 

Roberts, John Owen 

6411 

Jnrrett, WilHiim J. 

664 

Schmid, John 

702 

Di’vig, A, 0. 

713 

Biedes, Frank 

713 

Johnson, Then 

734 

AdamSp George W. 

794 

Larsen. Martin 

866 

Neall, John William 

1025 

Dolan, John A- 

1037 

Campbell, Thomas James 


L, U. iVo* 

1037 Dusablon* Arthur 

1037 Thibault, Napoleon 

1037 Woodman, John H. 

1245 Golston, Edwin H. 

1246 Moore, Jay E. 

All the aforementioned applications were 
made in accordance with the provisions of 
the International ConsUiuliou, and the offi- 
cial records show that the applicants have 
sufficient continuous membership in the 
Brotherhood to conform to the pension laws; 
therefore, the names of these applicants 
were ordered placed on the Brotherhood 
pension rolls, and the payment of pension 
benefits to these pen ei oners will be made 
after they notify the International Secretary, 
by the proper method, that they have ceased 
doing electrical work. 

The following members appealed to the 
International Secretary, who referred their 
appeals to the council, for correction in 
their membership standing: 



Card No. 

L. V. 

H. F. Bush 

805362 

463 

William E. Anthony 

790324 

136 

Erwin A* Sraun 

X-14I7 

1247 

Ralph Carter — 

772242 

77 

William F. Casteel 

743089 

463 

R. S, Erickaon 

761681 

708 

Irvin W, Hagan 

840752 

309 

Herbert IV. Kennedy 

.735S0Q 

H«0 

Orville M, Lynch 

653786 

288 

Richard B. Perkins 

682797 

67 

Stanley R. Srlverthorn 

853116 

1245 

Charles W. Stoltz 

701517 

981 

William H. Thornton 

761114 

18 

Joe Zihert 

774541 

499 


The evidence pre*sented was gone over by 
the council, and the appeals are referred 
back to the International Secretary for fur- 
ther investigation* The l.S* is then to dis- 
pose of them in accordance with instruc- 
tions issued by the council covering matters 
of this kind. 

These named members presented, through 
proper records, sulficient evidence to war- 
rant the correcting of our official records 
of their birth, as follows: 

John H. Crane, Card No* SO 1204* L, U, 
520; change to March 2S, 1881* Ralph E. 
Reese, Card No. 3446611, L* U* 684; change 
to March 28, 1880, On motion which was 
adopted, the foregoing changes are ordered 
made. 

The request of Harry McGary, Card No* 
531533, L* U. 784, for a change in the record 
of his date of birth, was denied bccanse of 
a lack of proper evidence to support his re- 
quest* 

The action taken at the third quarterly 
meeting of the Council, wherein Anselm 
Henry Meyer, Card No. 281764, L, U* 306, 
was admitted to pension, is hereby rescinded 
because the member is still engaged at elec- 
trical work. 

The following members raised the ques- 
tion as to their pension rights: 
rhns Nethwang 
W* C. Stringer 
Mui'ton Nevi'anm fL. tl. 4291 

The council referred their cases to the 
International Secrettiry for invesllgaiion. 
If it is found that these members will not 
perform any electrical work while on Inter- 
national pension, they are eligible to make 
application for, or be continued on pension 
benefits. 

The case of Herbert Heanes, Card No, 
630355, L. U. 441, is held over, pending aub- 
miasiem of further information. 

The applications of the following-named 
(Continued on page 73) 
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Ptannin;; To those businessmen w'ho consider [alanning a 
device of the devil, let it be said that the prog- 
ress made toward rapid reconversion has been done by 
means of planning. Neither was it individual planning, 
nor planning by individual businessmen, but planning on 
a national scale. It was voluntary planning, however, and 
democratic planning. The Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment under the direction of Paul HofTman began its 
agitation three years ago, looking toward reconversion. 
That planning had as its basic concept creating 10 million 
more jobs for workers than were available in 1939. This 
would bring the jobs up to nearly 67 million. Local com- 
mittees of busines.smen were formed in 2,700 communi- 
ties and these local committees were informed of the 
movement for total employment and the committees went 
to work. By this movement reconversion was pushed along 
on a planned intelligent basis and as a result the let-down 
after V-J Day was not as great as had been anticipated. 


Walter Cordon Merritt American citizens can take 

down dusty old volumes from 
du-sty shelves and try to imagine themselves back in an 
antediluvian period of labor relations when the name of 
Walter Gordon Merritt is mentioned. He has been more 
than 40 years trying to get a legal grip on labor so that he 
can toss it to the scrap heap. He. it was, who conceived 
the idea to use the courts to undercut collective bargaining 
before World War I. He, it was, who won the Danbury 
Hatters’ case which involved a mortgage upon every house 
owned by a striker in the Hatters’ town. He, it was, who 
undertook to put the verdict of the court into effect, but 
it boomeranged. Public .sentiment in the United States was 
so outraged by the spectacle of turning the strikers out 
i]i behalf of the rich employers that Mr. Walter Gordon 
Merritt had to change the name of his Anti-Boycott As- 
sociation to give it a name of greater respectability. 

But Walter Gordon Merritt did not stop. He tried to 
u.se the United States Supreme Court in a long list of 
cases to try to put the labor unions out of business by 
means of legalities. He had some .success in the Bedford 
Cut Stone case. But public opinion again rallied and the 
United States Congress passed laws that knocked out 
Mr. Walter Gordon Merritt’s court cases. 

But Walter Gordon Merritt with the zeal of a fanatic 
and the ignorance of a bourbon still persists. He is still 
trying to fasten upon the United States by means of legal 
phraseology a benighted picture of labor unions that 


makes them look a good deal like wooden Indians. To Wal- 
ter Gordon Merritt a good union is a dead union. Walter 
Gordon Merritt is only 66 years old but he belongs with the 
dinosaurs of modern industry. 


.\lomic Bonil) Even so serious a subject a,s the atomic 
Pntgress bomb has its amusing side. The report 

comes out of Ireland that Russia has a 
more powerful weapon of destruction than the American 
atomic bomb. And then the inspired informant goes on to 
say: “Russia can produce these by mass production.” If 
the bomb is more powerful than the United States’ bomb, 
what, in the name of heaven, does one want with more 
than one bomb? Why the mass production? 

On the more constructive side, comes the announcement 
of the Federation of American Scientists. This organiza- 
tion is composed of 25 smaller groups who frankly state 
they are prepared to influence legislation in the right 
direction. There is also an authentic report that the scien- 
ti.st3 of the world are organizing a world organization. If 
scientists refuse to utilize their techniques, intelligences 
and discoveries for the destruction of the human race, the 
era of peace may be ushered in more rapidly. A Princeton 
University scientist told a New York audience that the 
scientists of Princeton began last year to try to find a 
counter-defensive against the atomic bomb. They gave it 
up and concluded that the only counter-defen.sive was 
peace. 


Management’s Management either manages or it does 
Mission not. Management either fixes wages 

through collective bargaining on the basis 
of economic data or it doesn’t. If management refuses to 
accept economic data as the determining factor, it intends 
to set wages by the economic strength of the contending 
parties or by whim. If management sets wages by whim, 
what is going to become of its right to manage? 

Management is in a serious dilemma in this merry-go- 
round of forces and ideas. If management were .sane and 
sensible it would wish to set wages on the basis of eco- 
nomic data. Then it would have some objective standard 
for the setting of wages. It would also have a sensible 
check upon its own activities as management. The copy 
books .say that management is paid for its skill in getting 
team play out of it.s working force, jmoducing good.s, dis- 
tributing goods and making profits. Every one of these 
factors i.s important but every one is also a sound check 
upon the success of management. Successful and compe- 
tent management .should not be afraid of economic data. 
It should welcome it. It is a constant proof of the efficiency 
of management. 


.America’s White we look at the shattered resources of a 
M'ealfh war-torn world we might get a stimulus for 
our own optimism by a report of the banking 
resources of the United States. 

There were 17 powerful banks in the United States in 
1946, each of which, could be called a billionaire institu- 
tion. That is, it had combined resources of more than a 
billion dollars. In fact, the total resources of the 17 billion- 
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aire banks was nearly $45 billion on December 31, 1945. 
Ot course, at the head of this powerful list of repositories 
was the Chase National Bank of New York City with more 
than $fi billion of resources. The Bank of America, which 
is the dominant banking institution of the Pacific Coast, 
had 5^2 billion. Most of the other banks of thi.s grade are 
in Now York City, 

When the top private banking institutions of this coun- 
try alone can total this amount of assets, the loan to Great 
Britain made recently seems a trifling matter. 


Eric Johnston’s Eric John.ston, president of the 
Advanced Position United States Chamber of Commerce 
and head of the Motion Picture Dis- 
tributor.s-Producers of America, may have his faults, but 
intellectual cowai’dice is not one of them. He has volun- 
tarily come out in the pre.sent confused situation for more 
wage.s and more rights for workers. We have not studied 
his proposed plan for profit-sharing, but we can say that 
Eric Johnston has a brilliant record of cooperation with 
his workers in his home plants in the electric field at 
Spokane, Washington. Brown Johnston Electric Companv' 
ha.s dealt with Local Union 73 I.B.E.W., Spokane. Wash- 
ington, for a number of years on a signed agreement basis. 
His appliance workers are also signed up. Mr. Johnston is 
thought highly of by union leaders in Spokane and they 
regard him a.s “always fair.’’ 


What Do According to the American Library A.ssod- 
Gl’s Bead? at ion, careers and big money don’t intere.st 
the homing veteran as much as .security and 
indepeiidencft. This is the report on 1945 reading interests 
received by the American Library Association from 150 
public libraries in communities of all sizes and types, and 
in all parts of the United States. Discharged servicemen 
are coming to the library for vocational information at the 
rate of 100 a week in Boston. The Detroit Public Library 
reports from 65 to 75 calls a day for information on the 
U1 Bill of Rights, suitable training schools, college en- 
trance reiptirements. The general impression of librarians 
reporting i.s that the veterans are taking time tt> make up 
their minds. Even the men and women who have made 
plan.s while in .service are checking carefully in books and 
other reference tools to be sure about their personal quali- 
fications, equipment needed, and prospects for succe.ss. 

Small business and farming are the two predominant 
interests. Libraries have found it impos.sible to meet the 
demand for books in these fields. There is a special appeal 
in narratives relating the experiences of individual farm- 
ers who have succeeded in making a living on the land. 
According to .some librarians, the interest is in farming 
as a way of life rather than as a way of making a living. 
The G1 wants the .secure feeling of living on hts own land, 
and his interest is in the small farm. Eook.s on specialty 
farming are popular; those on ranching, large-, scale enter- 
pri.ses are not. 7’he same principle applies to business. The 
ex-.serviceman’s demand is for information on repair 
shops, bowling alleys, small stores and public services. As 
the librarian of Dallas puts it, “Those who really believe 


in free enterpri.se will have a strong ally in the veteran, 
who is fed up with regimentation. He wants his own home, 
and he wants to be hLs own boss.” 


Small Itu.siness and The head of a .small bu.siness talked 
Union Strategy to a representative of the Electri- 
cal Workers’ Journal quite 
frankly. He said: "We are a small business though we em- 
ploy possibly 500 men. We were not doing so well just be- 
fore the war but war contracts gave u.s a new lease on life 
and we played an important role in supplying carriages 
for airplanes. Between 1940 and '45 we raised the pay of 
oiir workers, principally electrical welders, 40 per cent, 
but our working figures in the plant show from 1940 to '45 
that the production of the workers steadily fell. Now, 
under peacetime condition.s, it is impossible for us to go 
on rai.sing wages with production falling off. Our only 
alternative is to close down the business.” 

Here we believe the union has a definite responsibility. 
The union .should not demand increases in wages without 
increased production. Production is the initial force which 
creates wealth and income out of which wages and profits 
can be paid. It is impossible to expect a businejis to pay 
without production rising steadily. This is not due to bad 
management, according to the manager, but due to the 
unconscious .sabotage of the workers. 


Management From years of experience we have devel- 
un Itself (n>ed an implicit faith in our ability to 
handle technical details, but we are .scared 
stiff about our industrial relations. 

Our problems today are no longer our lathes, our 
boilers, our caIculator.s: our predominant problems are 
John Doe, Mary Smith, Joe Jone.s and Mildred Brown, 
The most complicated machine suddenly .seems simple 
compared to the fellow whom we hired to run it. 

While our material efficiency has beeii increasing for 
more than a century, our human capacity for working 
together has continually decreased in the identical period. 
We have become experts in results, in mechanics, in ef- 
fects, but we have failed to even approach a .solution to 
the dynamics of human behavior. 

We have committed the Golden Rule of life to memory, 
but we have neglected to apply it to every day practice. 

If we are hone.st, we must admit that the devekqmient 
of the science of living and working together is lagging 
dangerously far behind our science of production. In the 
science of physics we have finally succeeded in creating a 
monster we are afraid of. We spent two billion dollars to 
develop it, yet not one red penny has been allocated for 
the creation of a scientific world wdde study of how to live 
and work together. 

While we have been growing closer together on the 
assembly line as a result of excellent planning and layout, 
we have grown farther and farther apart as human be- 
ings who must work together in the development of a 
formula for industrial peace and survival. 

— Modeyu Manar/ement, 
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F ellow workers* wives, since the war 
hits been over these Rcveinl months and 
home goods can once again take their 
place instead of munitions as items 

on our pniduction fronts, vrith increased 
paper supply, the Joihinal is going hack to 
its pre-war size of 56 jiages and %vlmt is 
important to us, we get our two pages back 
for Woman's Work** instead of the measly 
little one weVe had since February HI 43* 
Ami that means we want to encourage our 
auxiliaries to write in again ami to encour- 
age the formation of new auxiliaries and 
urge them to correspond with us* lt*s three 
years since we published our regular auxil- 
iary correspondence but we do hope yoidll 
start right in again* There must be many 
of your activities during the war days that 
will make interesting reading for all our 
women* 

Here is a partial list of our I.B.E.W. aux- 
iliaries. There must be many more and 
we*d like to hear from them so that we may 
maintain a complete and up-to-date H*st. 
We would like to have the names ami ad- 
dresses of the presidents of the auxiliaries 
also. 

Auxiliaries 

L* U* No* 5, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
L. U, No* 11, Los Angeles, California 
L* U* No. 17, Detroit, Michigan 
L* U* No. IB, Los Angeles, California 
L. U. No* 26, Washington, IL C* 

L. U* No. 62, Newark, NeWifersey 
L. U. No* 60, San Antonin, Texa*s 
L. U. No* 711, Syracuse, Ne^v York 
L. U. No* lOU, Fre*sno, CJaiifornia 
L* U. No* UH), Jamestown, New Yin'k 
L, U. No. 108, Tampa, Floricia 
L. U. No* 131, Kalamazoo, Michigan 
L* U. No* 166, Minneapelis. Minnesota 
L* U. Nos. 177 and 862, Jacksonville, 
Florida 

L* U. No. 265, Lincoln, Nebraska 
L. U* No. 278, Corpus Christi, Texas 
L. U. No. 288, Waterloo, Iowa 
L. U* No* 2G6, LiUle Rock, Arkansas 
L. U, No. 304, Topeka, Kansas 
L. U* No* 398, Charleston, South Carolina 
L. U. No. 417, El Centro, California 
L. U. No, 46B, San Diego* Calif or nia 
L. U* No. 474, Memphis, Tonne.ssee 
L. U. No. 477, San Bernardino, Californik 
L, U* No. 496, Silver City, New' Mexico 
L. U. No. 500, San Antonio, Texas 
L* U* No. 612* Grand Falls* Newfoundland 
L. U. No, 520, Austin* Texas 
L* U. No. 569, San Diego, California 
L* U* No. 580, Jamaica, Long Island, New 
York 

L* U* No* 640, Phoenix, Arizona 
L. U. No. 644, Goose Creek* 7'exas 
L* U* No, 702, West Frankfort, Illinois 
L* U. No. 706, Lincoln, Nebraska 


CALLING ALL AUXILIARIES 

By A WOtlKER'S WIFE 

L, U. N(j, 716* Houston* Texas 

L. U* No* 763* Omaha* Nebraska 

L. U. Nos* 766 anil 558, Sheffield* Alabama 

L. U* No* 876, Grand Kapids, Michigan 

Ij. U* No. 90r3, Gulfport, Mississippi 

L. U* No* 917, Meridian, Mississippi 

L. U* No* 923, AugustH* Georgia 

L. U* No. 995, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 

L. U. No. 1010, New York, New York 

L. U* No* 1112, Jonesboro, Indiana 

There is our list^ — any additions or correc- 
tions? Just write in and let u*s know'. And 
when you do, w'hy not let u.s know' the types 
of articles you’d like to have appear on these 
pages* Would you like more recipes? More 
housekeeping hints? More articles on self- 
improvement? Or would you prefer articles 
on important women of the trade union 
world? Or what? We'd welcome your sug- 
gestions. You name it and we’ll do our best 
to oblige. 

Now foi’ some information for those of 
you who do not have a ladies' auxiliary and 
would like to know more about them. 

Just What Is an Auxiliory? 

First, what is the purpose of women's 
auxiliaries to local unions of the I.B.E.W*? 
They are what their name implies— a help- 
ing agent of the I.B.E.W. They are organ- 
ized to work in conjunction with the locals 
of the I.B.E.W, to encourage the demand 
for the union label of every nature, to en- 
courage the purchase of union-made gtJods 
and to help to organize workers, men and 
women of every trade or calling, and en- 
courage organized labor generally. 

The I.B.E.W* International Oflice doe.s 
not issue charters for women's auxiliaries 
nor iloes it issue membership blanks or other 
forms* However, the 1.0 . will be glad to send 
sample copies of constitution and by-laws 
for women's auxiliaries. The auxiliary is un- 
der no obligation to follow this sample con- 
stitutiozi and bylaws* but it has been used 
and considered successful by many women's 
auxiliaries in the I.B.E.W. and is ofTered 
simply as a pattern to follow* in which any 
changes may be made that the group wishes. 

Pins for members of auxiliaries are also 
available from the International Oifice for 
60 cents. 

How to Organize 

Si Tice the T.O. does not give the author- 
ization to organize auxiliaries* you will 
want to know from whence the permission 
comes. It is obtained directly from the 
I.B.E.W. local union. The question should 
be brought up at a local union meeting for 
discussion and vote. If the I.B.E.W. tnem- 
bers approve the auxiliary then the organ- 
ization may proceed, often with a committee 
fpom the local to give aid. 


The next step la to gather together a com- 
mittee of women acUvtdy interested in start- 
ing an auxiliary* This committee will make 
arrangements for an organization meeting, 
notify as many eligible women as possible, 
obtain a meeting place, etc* The active co- 
operation of local union o dicers is also es- 
sential in getting started* 

Wives of local union members in good 
standing will form the backbone of the or- 
gan i'iatlon. It is usually agreed also that 
daughters, mothers or sisters of members 
shall also be eligible provided that the 
daughter or sister is unmarried or widowed* 

At the organization meeting, the purpose 
of the gathering is set forth— usually by 
an olficer of thb local union. A temporary 
chairman and temporary secretary are nom- 
inated and elected* A committee is named 
to draw up a constitution and bylaws. An- 
other committee may be appointed to put 
on a membership drive* Still another could 
be appointed to serve as a nominating com- 
mittee for permanent ofticers* The meeting 
may then be thrown open for discussion on 
the aims and program of the women''s aux- 
iliary and if possible the meeting should 
conclude with refreshments and a social 
hour to promote friendliness and get every- 
body acquainted* 

You may be wondering what is the amount 
of dues paid. That is .determined by a ma- 
jority vote of auxiliary members* 

Auxiliaries Fulfill Their Purpose 

Auxiliarie.s must continually bear in mind 
their main object as an auxiliary — to be a 
helpmeet to the local and always to work 
in cooperation with it. The nuthorization 
for an auxiliary comes from the local union 
and if its original purpose is lost sight of 
and it becomes n cause for diacord in the 
local, the local may order it disbanded. 

the auxiliaries of the I.B.E.W, have a 
(me record. They have always borne in mind 
the intere.stH of their locals and of organ- 
ized labor, thus fulfilling their purpose and 
being truly valuable assets to the I.B.E.W. 

We would like to mention at this time 
that even during the war %vhen space limita- 
tions prevented our publishing any of our 
auxiliary letter. s, some of our faithful 
groups wrote in from time to time to tell us 
of their activities* 

Our Auxiliariei Reporf 

The auxiliary of L* U* No. 520 of Austin, 
Texas, wrote in, telling us of their Red 
Cross work and other war activities. 

L. U. No. 466's auxiliary of San Diego, 
California* also reported. In spite of the 
war and shopping difTicuIties, they remained 
true to union principles and purchased or^iy 
UTiion label merchan^lise. 
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The auxiliary of L. U, No. 11, Los An- 
geles, California, wrote us that they wete 
organizing an educational program so that 
they might become a more valuable part of 
organized labor. 

Ladies of the auxiliary ^ L. U. No. 496, 
Silver City, New Mexico, carried on novel 
and interesting affairs to raise money for 
war relief societies, U.S.O., Red Cross and 
other worthy causes. 

L. U. No. 304^3 auxiliary, Topeka, Kansas, 
wrote us that they missed the auxiliary cor- 
respondence very much and hoped it would 
be continued soon — all of which was very 
encouraging to us. 

The members of the auxiliary of L. U. No, 
640, Phoenix, Arizona, call themselves the 
Ibew^s and they wrote us with enthusiasm 
of their fine program. 

We hope all of these and many more will 
write in soon telling us of their activities 
and letting us know the kind of Wonian^s 
Page they want in their magazine and we 
hope, too, that lots of nevr auxiliaries will 
appear on the horizon of our correspondence 
column. 

How About o Porty? 

The thought occurred to me as I was set- 
ting dowm the purpose and activities of the 
I.B.E.W. auxiliaries that one activity, very 
enjoyable and much appreciated by your 
husband I.B.E.W, members, vrould be the 
holding of an occasional dinner or buffet 
supper together, with you auxiliaries pre- 
paring the meal. So many of our letters 
from our press secretaries speak of various 
social events held by the union members. 
These affairs are costly when held at res- 
taurants and hotels — then too there is often 
difficulty, in the case of large local unions, 
to fimi a hotel or restaurant that has room 
to provide privacy for such an affair. But 
perhaps you could use the local union hall 
or other large room and prepare a supper 
party yourselves. It really isn't difficult with 
a simple menu and proper planning and or- 
ganization. I can give you on our page later 
on, recipes for quantities of 60 or 100 with 
some ideas on the planning and organiza- 
tion, plans for decorations, etc. There is a 
groat .deal of satisfaction in preparing and 
serving a meal yourselves — and — ^b^ieve it 
or not — a lot of fun getting it ready. And 
it*s a Tvonderful way to get to know people. 
You find out how interesting Mrs, Brown 
is while the two of you are chopping onions 
for the potato salad and you find out how^ 
friendly and charming Mrs. Smith is as 
you arrange the candles and flowers on your 
serving table. 

You wouldnT have to limit your culinary 
efforts just to putting on an affair for 
your men folks. You girls could have a 
luncheon or supper meeting just for your- 
selves ever so often — perhaps to initiate 
new members or celebrate the anniversary 
of your founding — you can find lots of ex- 
cuses for a party. 

Well, these are just suggestions for now 
and we'll have more to say about these mat- 
ters in a sub.«iequent issue. 

Here's to bigger and better auxiliaries 
in 1946! 


A444ciliaA4f. BmUm. 



No. IS 


A beautlXu] IJttlc pin in blue 
and white enamel on gill, de- 
signed especially for I. B.E. W, 
women: Vs auxiliary 
membera. Complete 
with safety catch. 


$.50 





Cuuriirj^ N'lUbsml St-rrlw 

GOOD OLD AMERICAN DESSERT 

How about celebrating the 22nd of February and honoring the first President of 
our country in a good old-fashioned culinary way this year by baking the traditional 
American de.ssert — glorious cherry pic — in honor of the occasion. Canned pie cherries 
are scarce just at this time it^s true, but perhaps you have some home-canned ones 
lurking on a pantry shelf or perhaps you can obtain some luscious fresh frozen ones. 

However, since cherries are a little difficult to obtain and because they do require 
quite a bit of precious sugar ’when used alone, here are some recipes which combine 
cherries with other fruit for delicious piquant flavor. 


Cherry- Mincemeat Pie 


1 unbaked pie shell 
1 package rro?.eti red tart cherries 


X to 2 cups n\incemeat 
2 to 4 tablespoons com syrup 


(thaw and drain I 

Place mincemeat in unbaked pic shell. Then cover with layer of cherries. Brush 
cherries with the corn syrup. Bake at 4rtO*F. for 15 minutes. Then reduce heat to 
306® P. and continue baking for 30 to 40 minutes. If pos.sible brush the cherriea fre- 
quently wdth the corn syrup during the baking period. 

Cherry-Peach Pie 

X unbaked pie shell w 

1 package frozen peaeheK (canned or rrtfsh may be used—thaw and drain} 

1 package frozen red lari eberries ( canned may be used— thaw and drain} 

1 cup sugar 

3 tabicspooriK quick-cooking tapioca 

Combine filling ingredients. Place in unbaked pie shell-top with full crust, criss- 
cross or cut-outs. Bake at 401)® F. for 15 minutes. Then reduce heat to 350® P. for 30 to 
45 minutes. 

Cherry-Apple Cobbler 

Cobbler Cnfsi : Any favorite baking powder biscuit dough may be used. This 
may be made a little shorter for this purpose, if desired, by adding 2 additional table- 
spoons of shortening per cup of flour. Press a layer of the dough into a greased bak- 
ing dish, then add filling and top with remaining dough. Bake at 400®F. about 26 
minutes, or until crust is brown and filling is tender. 


Ctfbbhr Fillhij/ : 

1 cup red tart pitted cherries 

2 cups apples— any cooking apples, sliced as for pic 


Combine sugar and flour, then mix well with the cherries and apples. 


1 cup sugar 
3 tabJespoons flour 
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L. U. NO. It EflUi/r: The writer 

ST. LOUIS, MU. feels justly prcjuci of 
the fuel he beloniTM to 
Lociil No. 1; the fiicts set forth tpebw bear me 
out. The Education Committee has built a five- 
room house with the Contractors Association 
furnishingr the necesgary nmteriiilts frsr a com- 
plete wiring Job and Frank Adams Manufactur- 
ing Company furnishing free all types of cahi- 
nets and range service devicea. Local No. I fur- 
nishes wi remen as teachers. This school U for 
our plant maintenance and charter men and 
returned veterans to learn residential wiring. 
Classes are held at night twice a week, lasting 
ilO days. We expect a residential building boom 
next spring and we shall be able to furnish the 
men from our own ranks. 

Happy to report Brother Ro'y Zell is rccover- 
ing from his serious auto accident. Also to give 
credit where credit is due* Urother Zell is a 
member of the Contractors' Bowling League ao 
Brother George Breanan, I he captain of the 
Frank Adams champion team, made up a Christ- 
mas card — an etahomte affair showing all the 
teams in the league. Also $ri&*on was collected 
from the fellows lor a present for Brother Zell, 
These are the true marks of a good union man. 
*^Gooti work. George H* 

We hope all you fellows had an enjoyable 
Christmas — the (irst ^'p^nce-on-carth-to-men-of- 
good-will" ChriEtmas for the past live years* 
And those of tis who were lucky enough to get 
our heroes back should never forget the ones Icsf^ 
fortunate. 

We have fmisherl our seven elementary classes 
on electronics. Kach class had about 4(J nmn. 
These classes were well attended and the meti 
surely received a whale of knowledge from them. 
Both the officers in charge of the work am! the 
instructors along with the men deserve iota of 
credit for their work In this mutter. Klcctronics 
is going to be the main thing in our business. 
We are now starting ailvancw Hasses in thia 
work. Starting right after the New Year these 
classes are for the “B,” and **C*' groups of 

our local union. 

The officers of No, 1 wish to all of you a floppy 
New Year — one riilod with lots of jobs and good 
times. 

Lee Killian, /\ S. 


L. L'* NO. 3t fJditur; This letter 

NEW' YORK (TTY* h being written New 
N. Y, Year's Eve and will he 

read, if at all, ft f ter 
one-twelfth of the year has passed into history. 
Nevertheless we believe a little retrospection of 
the past year's congressional activities will not 
be out of place. 

The suriden end of the war with Japan found 
the Nation totally unprepared for the reconver- 
sion period, that inevitahly woubi follow, because 
of the seemingly deliberate procrastination of 
Congress. Legislation to enable the Nation to 
weather this period without hardship or unnec- 
essary unemployment had been reciuested of 
Congress, early in 1944, by the late PreHident 
Franklin D, Roosevelt. Nothing tangible had 
been accomplished up to the end of July 15)45 
when Congress decided it needed a vacation 
worse than the Nation needed logi.Elation to 
eliminate a very possible period of suffering and 
want. 

With the month of August cam© days 

and President Truman called Congress to report 
back to work early in September. Prcshleut Tru- 
man in his message tii the f'ongresfl urged* a» 


had the late President Roosevelt* i.lie great 
riecefisity for reconversion legislation. The bill 
most stressed wag the one best known as the 
"Full Employment Bill,'^ For the i>enefii of those 
that may not have ffillowed the activities ( ?) of 
(‘ougreHM, the ?^cmite whittled down Preside at 
Trumaa’^s sug-gestioua but managed to pass a 
fairly respeetaide bill* 

The bill then went to the llouHe of iteirreHcnla- 
lives where H w^as turned over to the lfi>iise Fx- 
pend itu res Committee, This committee has butch- 
©rail the bill to such an extent thaj it is weak 
and meaningless and to cap all this anri tn make 
the bill cd>solutely useless, poor as it is, for a 
recoiivarHioii measure, they propose that it not 
go into effect until 3 947. U is expected tliat I he 
House will pass thU hill and that, possilily* when 
it goes to the ennferenee committees of the Sen- 
ate ami House a somewhat better bill will do- 
velf^p. The chances for this are extremely slim 
because several of the most rahid opimnents of 
the original Full Employment Bill arc members 
of the House t’onference thnnmittee. 

As staled in previous tetters Congress had 
made provision for protecting business Interests 
durifig Ihe reton version period yet the only one 
of President Truman's recommendations ackol 
ujjon in the nearly four nionths between Con- 
greas' rcforivenlng in Bepiember and going on 
its Christmas vacation, has been tu pass the tax 
reduction bill which provides fur at! 11 gi'caier 
borteliLs fer Intiusiry and the wealthy. 

Important bills recommended by the Ikcsi- 
dent and NOT acted upon tiy (hmgross are: The 
$25,00 per week minimum TTnemploymcnt Com- 
pensiitien Bill, the 05 cents per hour Minimum 
Wage Bill, the Housing Bill, the National nuallb 
Bill and Bocial Security Law Revisions. 

One of the nmln reasons for all this stalling on 
the part of t*ongress is due to the fact that, it is 
comtJOsiHl uf too many holdovers from the lime 
wbtoi tdg business was the god to be wors]iip])ud 
ijy any nuMiiltcr iff Co ingress that hopod to make 
pniltics n career. One remedy for this is to give 
these Congressmen a hot font in the shape of 
letters reminding them that everywhere, except 
in the few remain in g poll tax states, it Is the 
W'ork|i3g man and not big business that ELECTS 
t.hem to olfice and also pays their galaries for 
which a little action on behalf of the working 
nmri In in onler, 

U is not too early to begin to prepare for the 
fall elections by acquainting yourself with your 
C^ongreBsman'e record and If he has not played 
square put In someone that will, instead of vot* 
ing as your district committee man tells you to. 

There are altogether ton many Rankins, Hoff- 
mana ( Michigan}, Tafts and the like in Con- 
gress now,' for the working man to get much of a 
break and they w'lll go back next fall unless we 
do someth ing aimut it hy digging up some op- 
position. 

FEtivnumCK V. Eich, S. 


L, U. NO* 7* Editor: Whatever 

S PRl N { ; F t L: L n* I>C re n ts B rn- 1 g f 1 e 1 d 

will get from the ap- 
prentice 6 y stain we 
have adopted will be due to our eonunitteei the 
contractors had to he dragged into it. The need 
for apprentices is evident in a period of full om- 
ploymenL* In normal limes Ihe need Is not so 
plain. If Industry cannot use the available wurk- 
urs, why train more? To use all workers re- 
quires planning and that la not popular with 
'Tree enterprisers" who are anarchists at heart. 
Annreby in Imslaesg makes fur depreasion an<l 


war* The majority of American voters prefer 
anarchy in buBinesa ami in world affairs* That 
means they are working for bigger depre.ssions 
and bigger wars. We must PLAN or PERISH. 

"Labor is prior to and independent of capital . 
Capital is only the fruit of labor, could never 
have existed if labor had not first existed. Labor 
is the superior of capital and deserves much the 
higher consieloration.'^ 

The above is not a quotation from Karl Marx 
Imt was said by a man whose birthday falls this 
month* Abraham Lincoln, the greatest of .Ameri- 
cans, had none of the {(uaiitios which make for a 
tycoon. He was entirely lacking in greed. As I 
write these w'ords the western work! is cele- 
brating the birth of a man who certainly had 
none of the qualities of a success in business. 
There must have been successful butiincssnien in 
his day. Can you name one? 

The du Fonts have suffered a loss in Germany 
when the Army dynamited a big plant which 
waa owned in part by them* It was well knovrn 
that Hitler was planning war. That did not stop 
American big liusiness helping the war makers. 
Profits come lirat, part lot ism a ptmr second* 

"We arc no different from the laboring men of 
Great Britain.'' said William Green to a group 
of Representatives last week* "When driven to 
tleape ration w^e too will turn to the left." 

T hope we have brains enough not to wait 
until wo are driven desperato, 

Uf all the ChrisUan countries Spain alone has 
no compulsory Homentary education. Fascism 
and Ignorance go together. Franco's friBirds in 
this country think ho has a halo, 'That la not 
true. His horns point inward and to his men- 
tally cockoyed friencls it looks like a halo. 

I. S. GoudoNj P. S. 


T.I* U. NO* 58* Editor: T hope Tm 

Diri’Rorr* mk h, not late with my lit- 
erary masterpiece this 
month because I would like to thank Brother 
Hurford of Ijocai Union No, lOU for sending in 
that uddreaa in the December isaue to Boston^s 
city employees by the Reverend Cushing. If I 
could have conceived and written that essay, I 
woulil he satiafied never to write another para- 
graph. 

Such deliverances by more of the clergy have 
been late in coming to the forefront. Too long 
anfl too often have these gentlemen of the frock 
preached the gospel of catering to privilege. 
"Poverty is no diagrace/* they have chanted be- 
tween bites on the drumstick. "Be modest; be 
pen i tun t; Im quiet I Besides* we need a stained 
glass window for the north wall." Labor takes 
great heart when it reads such a clear-cut and 
easily understood coinposition. If you have not 
rend it, or if you just skipped through it, please 
read it now. 

There ig a cloud no bigger than a man's hand 
appearing on the horizon of 1946 which may he 
that long- hoped -for indu.strial democracy which 
we have envisioned so long* We hope it is not like 
poace. After listening to all that holiday stuff 
about peace* one stops between rounds to won- 
der Just who is kidding whom* "Blessed ar© the 
peace -makers; for they shall be called the chil- 
dren of God," we use to recite in Sunday school. 
Then we would ait down and discover that some- 
one had swiped cmr orange. 

Peace is not the only mirage that is baffling 
union men these days. There is that gallant new 
economy whereunder efficiency appears like a 
lighting haltkship to blast poverty right out of 
the sea of despondence wo hope. Never mind the 
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costa j fliYii if the electric rcehoxe^ all look tke 
sL,me, The imiiuiTmit Uiinj^ will hv lhu.1 we each 
have one. You can always blow your brains out 
when you get tired of looking at them and the 
govern mental directives for tomorrow’s dinner. 

The flagrant almro of fair competition and 
outrugeou:! misuse of private Initiative are the 
two enemies to peace now. As the old year 
waned* we hoped that big business would see the 
light of salvation and make a constructive move 
toward heading off the flight to Koeialism. But 
like all true fascists, they prefer to bring the 
temple of democracy crashing down. 1946 could 
still bring disaster Yind defeat to America. If 
General Motors wins* we lose. If Eeuther wins, 
we lose. -\h. for some great AFL leader to step 
forward and lead both of them, and us, out of the 
wilderness! 

This w^holesalc induction into our unions of 
new members with no more formality than sign- 
ing a piece of cardboard will eventually lead to 
trouble. Time was when each and every appli- 
cant repeated a solemti obligation before he got 
a card. In this day and age. such ceremony may 
be impracticable: but the clean-cut economic 
fighting spirit of Samuel Gompers which still is 
the watch-spring of craft unionism in America 
will never reach these new minds unlcsB some- 
thing more impresalve than signing a card forms 
the necessary steps. Our trade schools should set 
their sights for exnmlmUiona in American trade 
union history and philosophy. 

LEi^iNAuii Smith, P. S. 


L. U. Nt), 70, Editiyr^ Our organ- 
W A SI n X f rrON , 1 ^ a 1 1 o n of P E I’ C 0 

I), C* property continues to 

gain. We report 100 
per cent inenibership in line-clearance, and a 
etrong ami healthy majority in the electrical 
fliBtrilsiition anrl operating divisions. 

Here WC want to thank Fred Kirchner, busi- 
ness manager, local Ii-009, Alexandria, Virginia, 
for hia aid in helping ua police our newly ac- 
quired jurisfliction. Thanks a lot* Fred. Won't 
you drop in on some Tuesday meeting night? 
You know ymi'i'O more lhaa welcome. 

W. li. McKenny. El wood W. HerUog, Jack 
Lehman, C. M. Quinn, and all the other lads of 
ours who served a I PascOj Washington, by con- 
tributfog their skill uiid liitte to the manufac- 
ture of the atomic bonih will be plenaed to know 
that their work was oflicially recognized and 
coni men lied. Colonel E. T. Matthias, area engi- 
neer* said of the men, In part: “I considi^r their 
work an outetanding contribution to the success 
of this most vital war job.” The complete letter 
with the best personal wishes of J. Scott Milne, 
International vice-president, is contained in our 
files. 

Staff Sergeant James H. English has returned 
from duration service tn jolly old England. Jim 
enlisted Octolmr 22, 1942* and joined the Sth Air 
Corps, 21st D.It.S. In England he was placed in 
charge of the maintenance shop, Army Air Force 
Field No. 470 {Hitchun Field) located at Ips- 
wich* 90 miles north of I^ndon. There, it is re- 
ported, Jim was the only qualified electrician on 
the job, Hitchun Field was of major Importance 
because it Bpecia!i7,cd in repairs to P-47’s. 

and P-5l*s and consequently figured as a target 
for bombs and V 1 and V-2 rocketB. Asked about 
English electrical work in general, Jim said, 
’"British electrical work should he Am erica nizeri 
for efficiency I It is, in my opinion* 50 years 
hehiml the Limes,” About Scotland Jim had this 
to say* ’‘1 took the low* road, and I took the high 
road* but 1 never got to Scotland.” 

*T. i\ Meretlith, lineman, broke his leg in an 
accifient at the Fairfield Ship Yard, BaltimoTe, 
Maryland. J. makes his home in Baltimore* 

I’d like to get a little service data on Dan L. 
Baker* J. B. Haggerty, and Howard Hertzog if 
they will stick around a bit after meetings. 


GANOID CEITICfSM 

Sitting in the liay-room of Local 26 (as is my 
TVOfit), I was in pleasant conversation with Bill 
Hunt and Tom Clarey when a fella cornea up to 
us and says to me* 

**Are you the guy who puts that stuff in the 


READ 

Summary of 1915 in (’ongreBa by 
L. U, No, :i 

What a great American thought of 
labor and capital by L, IJ* No, 7 
L, U, No, 79 culls siome words of win- 
dom from la.st > ear's correspoiuleiice 
I*. U. No, 103 furmulale.s apprentice 
atan(lardi4 

The annual T.V..A, conference is 
summed up by L, U, .No, 316 
A union Ls liiirn by L. U. No. 601 
Private Hargrove tells off N.A.M. by 
L. U, No, B97 

With I he I.ILE.W. in Arabia by L, U, 
No, 1215 

Our alert correspondent.^ miss nothing 
in this giddy world i»f interest to labor. 


JOUB.NAL?” 1 couldn't very well deny the allega- 
tion, so I said, 

“Yes, thapB me.” 

“Well, let me tell you somelhing," says this 
fella. ”Your stuff stinks! And you can put that 
in the Journal!” 

“.May I quote you uri that?” I asked. 

“Yes*” replied my candid critic, ”1 dare you!” 

As it turned out* my severe critic was C, J. 
Zimmerman, and he seemed to he quite upset be- 
cause in the November issue of the Journal I 
(lid not give '*01' Scuttle” K, M. MeConnehie 
enough of n write-up, “YuuVe gotta write a 
whole lot about Scottio if you wan mi have me 
read your stuff,” was Ziminie’s final admonish- 
menL 1 cannot do it this Uriie, Zinmiie, All 1 have 
on "Scoltie” at I he preaent time is that he is 
working on ijCo McMahon'B Job, Army Mail 
Service* Dalecarlia, MaryUmd. But I promifse a 
while column on the deeds imd misdeeds of ”good 
oF Scottic” as soon as 1 ran get my dope to-^ 
gether. 


Among the many hnliday greetings 1 found a 
card that said* 

“Haiipy Holiday Greetings to yourself and 
family. 

“55tan, 1 enjoyed reading your Song nrlicle in 
the past Electrical Worker* Journal. Keep on 
writing. John f.lackl F, Fox* Drewville Road* 
Brewster* ,\ew York.” 

.lack is a boomer lineman and line construc- 
tion superin tentlent from way hack. Thunks for 
them pretty words* Jack. May nice guys like you 
live lung ujiil prosper. 

We have negotiated the Phillips job which will 
be of several years' duration. It is re- phasing 
and new eonslruetion on a 6900-volt line out of 
Leonardtown, Maryland, 

Someone told me Joc Hammond la nmlntenance 
night foreman at Washington Navy Yard, and 
has been working there for the past two years. 

Back in civilian llnework h WUliam IL Grover, 
of the 204th Engineers' Combat Butta.lion, 5th 
Diviaion of the late General PattonV 3rd Army. 
Hill was inducted April 30, 1943* and got out 
November 1, 1945, with a 6-.Blar ETC rihhon. 
Bill sensed in England, France. Germany* 
Luxembourg* and Czecho-Slovnkia, and was dec- 
orated with the bronze star for personal heroism 
under enemy fire. Bill is working at Camp 
Springs with Hoyt L, McKenzie. 

President H. fk McKinnie reappointed Busi- 
ness Manager BolIic‘r orid Charles Seger 

as delegates to the Central Labor Union, and 
added Sulo Rattaln and Stan Stanton to the 
delegation. 

In the November Journal I wrote, and 1 
quote: 

” We've been trying to get hard-plugging Bill 
Bollier to step out for the good of the union, 
but every alfulr designated for BUI to attend 
seems to fisjiile out. Better tuck sometime, Bill.” 
Tliat Item got me plenty of razzing, Tlie fast 
readers auid I w»s aflvocating that “Bill" give 
up hia thankless job and step out. I meant the 


stepping out to be in a social way and perhaps 
1 should have worded the ilom differently. Any- 
way Bill has another chance to “step out.” This 
time he is on the committee for the ^bnner spon- 
sored by the Union Label League and planned 
for Frank S. Lerch who is probably the oldest 
of the old-timers in the labor movement. Abo 
representing Local 70 will he Charlie Seger Cu 
good union man if there ever was one), and Ker* 
niit L. Ehly, our recortUng secretary. Have a 
nice time, you guys* 

Below* 1 will List some very bad advice for 
1946 that members might heed nccordltnglyj 

1* Don’t ever attend your meetings, but if you 
do* arrive late* 

2. Be sure you leave before the meeting is 
closed, 

3. Never have anything constructive to say 
during the meeting; wait until you get outside. 

4. If you do take the floor, be sure that you 
have a few under your belt, and then make cer- 
tain that you sjieak gut of order. 

6* ’When at meetings* vote to do everything: 
then ”let George do it.” 

6. Take no part in the affairs of your local, 
as an organization it is not only itutommious hut 
also automatic. 

7. Be sure to sit in the back so that you can 
talk shop writh your fellow- Brother during the 
meetings. 

8. Get alt you can, but give nothing. 

9. Never* Oil* NEVER! read atiything about 
political science, sociology* economics, or tech- 
nology; you may bcctnuc too enlightened; Just 
keep re-hash irtg the job.? you\e been on, 

lU, if appointetf to a committee, never give 
any time or aervicf to that committee — let it die 
a natural death. 

11. Talk cooperation, but tfon’t cooperate. 

12. Don 'I do any till Mg more Limn you have to; 
and when the others, willingly anil un selfishly, 
devote their talents and alailiticH to promote the 
genera] ivolfarc, yell touri iiml long that the local 
IE being run by a eliquo. 

.Stan Stanton, I\ N* 


L* IJ* Nf), 79, EMtvr: Due to the 
U.\CLISE* N* Y^i laat minute w'l-iting of 
the Deceniber letter, 
which is one of my failing.^ becHUHe I hope to 
have something not too old to write about, I 
failed completely* to write something old and also 
something new in wishing you nil A Very Merry 
Christmaii ami a Happy New" Your. To continue 
with something old the reading of last year’s 
letLers In the JOURNAL bring to light many 
truths that arc just us appniririate today as 
when written. Space will not ]iermit repeating 
too many of them. 

Brother Glen (Hibert of L* U, 6H lact Feb- 
ruary w*rote, “It appears that those who do 
not oppose progress, those real unimi men who 
do not seek to advance them selves at the ex- 
pense of labor would Binecrdy believe; i. That 
the union to become a force for good must have 
knowledge pertaining to our economic, social, 
and political life in all its aspects. 2. Since tabor 
has received so much adverse publicity that the 
state of its public relations is deplorable* then 
it must regain public confidence and inform the 
public of the mutual henefils deriving from union 
organization.” 

Again In the May -June Issue he wrote; *'We 
have often been told that labor is coming of age* 
Can we agree w-ith Paul in his letter to the 
Corinthians. ‘When 1 was a child I spake as a 
child, I understood as a child, I thought a» a 
child, but when I became a man I put a\vay 
childish things'?” 

Our own press secretary, Charles Blount, took 
up the question of sttendanre at. mcetir^gs w-hen 
he said* ^There are meml>ers who never attend 
the local meetings* never cheek to see if the 
steward could stand a little help* or whether 
they could do some good for their local in any 
way. No, they Just pay their dues each month 
and grumble if things go wrong. Brother in all 
illustrations of difftrent people one thing stands 
out, that 13, if you believe in anything then work 

to help in all its endeavoi's*” 

J. J* Duncan of L. TJ. 94fi in the August iHsue 
w^rote thus; "The LB.E.’W* would not be the 
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Handy Invention by I.B.E.W. Member 



The pictures shown on this page are illustrationa of a clever little invention 
by one of our old-time members. Brother George D. Buck, of L, U, No, 1, St, Louis, 
Missouri. Brother Buck was initiated January 10, 1S08, and has had 47 years good 
standing in the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 

Brother Buck\n creation is knowm as the “Any-Wall” anchor, and it is just that. 
It is a device made of blue steel, designed to fasten objects of all kinds to hollow 
or solid walls. It may be attached to tile, wall board, celotex, plaster board, gypsum 
tile, cinder, concrete or any other type of wall surface with equal ease. 

The metal tube of the *‘Any-Wal3' anchor expands in the wall and holds such 
objects as mirrors, pictures, soap dispensers, medicine cabinets, shelving, towel 
racks, electric fans, etc. 

This gadget is a profitable one for mechanics and dealers alike. Its name tells 
the story — there is just one size for the mechanic to carry around with him — just 
one size for the dealer to stock. The anchor adapts itself to any thickness of wall 
from 3/16 inches to walls of any thiekness, 

A small tool, weighing only ounces and easily carried in the pocket, puts 
in wall anchors quickly .and cosily. 

This tool for installing ‘*Any-WalJ^* anchors operates in the following way: 

Put screw in head of anchor in slot in end of tool, insert anchor in w^all and 
turn handle to right a few turns. Don't use heavy pressurcp stop when handle pulls 
bard. Then turn handle to left all the way, pull tool back%vard and push handle 
forw^ard, releasing screw head from tool. Then remove screw' from anchor and use 
it to fasten object to w^all. 

The “Any-Wair' anchor is made of blue annealed steel 5/16 inches outside 
diameter, 2 1/fi inches long and ia furnished w'ith 12/24 round head screws, 
inches in length. Use a 5/16 or % inch star drill. In solid walls the anchor mush- 
rooms on the end. The newr anchors just completed have been made ^4 inch larger 
in diameter, causing less danger of cracking the plaster when not drilled care- 
fully. A % inch carboloy drill makes a neat hole in tile, slate or marble. Use elec- 
tric drill or hand tool, 

** Any- Wall” anchors are widely used by large commercial institutions, public 
utilities, building contractors, etc,, w’hcro safety and speed are factors. 

This useful article is manufactured by the Glasco Electric Company. 


highly respecLcd branch of organized labor if the 
originators of the movemetst had been men who 
went out on jobs with no intentions of doing 
nn honest day's work for an honest day's pay. 

"The great American public knows unionism 
only through the radio and newspapers. Unfortu- 
nately to most commentators and editors, lihions 
are only news when they call a strike. 

"History of collective bargaining will demon- 
atrate that when there is friction betiveen em- 
ployer and the union it has been caused by just 
demands for union recognition, shorter hours, 
ami improved working conditions. Yet it is the 
belief among the uninformed that unions exist 
for the sole purpose of perpetually Jighting 
against employers." 

Charles Maunsell of L. U. .316 wrote on "The 
art of getting along.” "Sooner or later a man, 
if he is wise, discovers that life is a mix'turc of 
good Hays and bad, victory and defeat, give and 
take. 


"He 1 earns that it doesn’t pay to be too sensi- 
tive a soul; that he should let some things go 
over his head like water otT a duck's back. He 
learns that he who lose.'i his temper usually loses 
out. 

learns that all men have burnt toast for 
breakfast now and then, and that he shouldn't 
take the other fellow's grouch too seriously. He 
learns that carrying a chip on your shoulder is 
the easiest way to get into a fight. He learns the 
quickest way to become unpopular is to carry 
tales and gossip about others. 

"He learns that oven the Janitor fs human and 
that it does no harm to smile and say good 
morning even if it is raining. He learns that 
most of the other fellows are as ambitious as 
he is and have brains as good or better, and Ibat 
hard work, not el eve mesa, is the secret to success. 
He learns to sympathise with the youngster 
coming into the business because be remcmberH 
how bewildered he was when he started out; 


and so if you have gotten this far it ought to 
be enough." 

And to cap the cUmax a little poem I picked 
up the other day: 

"Are you an active member, the kind who would 
be missed 

Or are you Just contented that your name is on 
the list? 

Do you attend the meetings, and mingle with 
the flock. 

Or do you stay at home and criticize and knock.” 
Ftead this over again Brother, and think it 
over. 


Fred King, P. S. 


L. U, NO. 103, Editor: Now that 

BOSTON, MASS, the war is over and 
America Is In the 
much-discussed postwar era, with its many proh- 
lems connected with reconversion. Local 103 and 
the Electrical Cunlractors' Association have 
completed a codification of laws relating to 
proper training of apprentices. We are sen^iing 
to you for publication in the Journal our plana 
for the future. 

If you And it impossible to use all the ma- 
terial, we suggest the use of what, in your 
opinion, are the highlights of our atandards, 
which may be useful to our sister local unions. 

Our apprenticeship standards will create a 
more highly skilled group of Journeymen Elec- 
trical Workers and we are sure that us such, 
the "general public, who, in the true sense are 
our employers/’ will be more likely to use union 
men, than those who are unorganized. 


Apprentice Standai'da Adopted by the Electrical 

Contractors Association, Incorporated, of 

Greater Boston and Local Union No, 103 In- 
ternational Brotherhood of lilectrical Workers. 

FOREWORD 

The electrical trade presents evidence of a 
high degree of responsibility on the part of 
trained craftsmen. Some of these are: 

(1) Every job presents variations and indi- 
vidual problems whirh demand decision by the 
journeyman for their practical and successful 
Holutton. Generally an electrical craftsman works 
there and must take responsibility for the par- 
ticular segment of the job. 

(2) Journeymen on many jobs have oppor- 
tunity of dealing with customers. The personal 
conduct of the craftsman conditions future ad- 
vancement of the trade and industry. 

(3) A workmanly Job is inclusive of the 
aesthetic. Slovenly work with no regard for the 
neat and sightly is generally poor work, from 
the craft point of view. Shapely work is gen- 
er'ally sound and safe wdrk, 

f4) The mechanic has responsibility for the 
in ter- connection and construction of a complex 
electrical system. Adequate performance of his 
task is necessary to make this system work ade- 
quately. Generally speaking, in the eleetrical in- 
dustry, mechanics, professional and ■upervising 
electricians operate under the supervision of 
city and state inspectors, which demands and 
assures a high standard of workmanship. 

(5) All craftsmen must have a working knowl- 
edge of municipal, state and national eJeclricnl 
codes and the codes of practice within the in- 
dustry. 

MACHINERY OF TRAINING 

Machinery of Education ^- — The machinery of 
apprenticeship already in widespread use in con- 
ditioned by the scop© and character of the elec- 
trical Industry and the nature of the electrical 
trade. 

Because of the trade's approach to the pro- 
fessional level, experience has proven that a 
combination of practical and theoretical instruc- 
tion must be provided apprentices. Experionce 
has also shown that a planned system of appren- 
ticeship which will eovor every apprentice em- 
ployed m the electrical trade in a community 
must be set up. This system is developed hy a 
joint committee of equal reprcfientation from 
the electrical contractors and from the electrical 
workers. It contains the standards governing 
employment and training of electrical appren- 
tices and thff method through which tho system 
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is to be admiiiistered. The apprenticeship sys- 
tem is then approved by the interested organ- 
isations and Is placed in operation* 

Henry J* IIuhford* P. S* 


L. U, 121, iirfitor: Twenty -five 

KANSAS CITY'* >10* Mitchell bombers a 
day I That was the 
high score at the North American assembly plant 
In Kansas City during the war. Twenty-five 
Mitchells with their bellies full of bombs is a 
fearful load of destruction, of which many a 
German and Japanese city bears mute but con- 
vincing testimony. It was Mitchells, or, officially, 
B-25*s, which first bombed Tokyo. Superforts 
finished the war with atom bombs, but It was 
Mitchells that first tilted the scale by causing 
the monkey-men to lose face before their an- 
cestors* 

The huge, wmdowrless building is silent now. 
There are no planes or equipment on the vast 
concrete floor, "What a waste! a fellow beside 
you remarks. You silently disagree with him. 
Waste? Your boy is home from the war, now. 
Maybe the Mitchells helped bring him back? 
What are 30 or 40 millions of inanimate dollars 
compared to the life of your boy? No, it isn't 
waste. If this buibiing was the means of shorten- 
ing the war by even a single hour, it Tvas well 
worth its cost! 

Aside from the humanitarian aspect, the plant 
furnished a livelihood for many thousands of 
building and production workers for many 
months. No expenditure of money is wasted, if 
it provides employment for our people* This 
great steel structure has done just that, and will 
continue to do it for years to come, because it 
has been taken over by General Motors ivbo 
uiU construct assembly lines therein for Pon- 
tiacs, Oldstnohiles and Buicks. This local has 
about 40 men on the job at present, tearing out 
bosways and nseless circuits. Stocky, jovial 
Jimmy Cowan is the super, and Clyde Thomas* 
who weathered a hectic three years at the powder 
plant, is steward, Y"our reporter predicts they 
will get the job done on time, and without leav- 
ing a trail of hard feelings along the way* 

On behalf of organised labor in Kansas City, 
this local wishes to apologise to the Brotherhood 
at large for the antics of its Congressman, the 
notorious Martin Slaughter. Tt knows that rep- 
resentatives in Congress obtain their seats only 
by grace of union votes, and it proraUcs to do 
all in its power, at the genera! election, next 
fall, to remove this ohnoxious person from pub- 
lic life. 

Owing to inclement ’weather— and the gen- 
eral disposition of laboring men to"let the offi- 
cers do it” — the meeting in CarpenleCs Hall, on 
Dec, 20th, in the interests of the M.V.A., was 
not well attended* If every person in Kansas City 
who would directly and indirectly benefit by the 
establishment of the Missouri Valley Authority 
had been there, the hall w-ouldn’t have held them. 
No stadium in. the nation ivould have held even 
one-fouYth of them. In fact, the audience would 
have included every one in the community ex- 
cept a few officials of the Power and Light Com- 
pany and a couple of Congressmen. What are 
people waiting for, a depression ? 

Well, that’s one w'ay — and snre! 

Marshall Lkavitt, F. S. 


L. V\ NO. 226, £'<fitor*^ Here we are 
TOPEK.A, KANS. at the close of another 
year. Have ’^^'e taken 
time to thank God for the good things we have 
received and thanked him for the misfortunes 
that have fallen in our paths in this walk 
through life and really saying, "They have 
made me stronger.” or* "I will know better next 
time,” Have we taken time to thank our Maker 
for our station in life? Well, if you havenT, you 
had better at once. 

Well, a new year is in the making* Are you 
one that is going to resolve to make it the big- 
gest one so far in your life? Yes, just that! Tt 
lays with each individual to determine just how 
much we gain or lose. Let's deternune in our- 
selves to make it a year of real success and 
gain. You say how. 


Just look at the work that Is piling up over 
the country* One of these days in the near 
future that is all going to break loose. Then 
comes the demand for our service* As you know, 
they cannot pass us up, as our position In this 
gigantic reconversion program is permanenL 
They can only go so far without us, then they 
are forced to stop. 

The politicians may fall us in failing to pass 
legislation to benefit us, but when they need 
something done it takes us to put it over for 
them. So let's recognize our standing in life in 
regards to our trade and get both feet on the 
ground and resolve that big business is not going 
anywhere without us. They cannot build a fac- 
tory or any kind of structure or even a dam 
on the river without us. Let’s interest ourselves 
In OUT great organization and be a real union 
man* Let's act as one. I,cCs really be one and 
then we can really sell ourselves to the public 
in such a manner that they will feel they can- 
not afford to deal with the unorganized man. 
This is a grand old world if we wdll only think 
and do right. 

T once heard a man say to another, "A lifted 
chin and a cheerful grin helps some my boy* 
helps some!” So let’s get our thinking on a new 
level and our chins up and with that good old 
proverb electricians should have, face this com- 
ing year with all we've got* 

Well, we are still after the M.YL*'^. Those sol- 
diers didn't give up until they had swum that 
river in France. So let's all he the same. Let's 
put the power companies on their knees* 

Another good meeting of L. U. 226 Brothers 
was held and It was announced the scale ’was 
boosted to $1*50 per hour in city shops which will 
benefit many. Our business manager. Brother 
Gusert, has worked untiringly on this contract 
several months to get this increase in the wage 
rate. We cashed in our City Service shares and 
invested in Government bonds so the big boys 
cO'Uld not get another slap at us* WTiy let every- 
body else get rich on our money? Our Brother 
Doraling, just recently returned from war, was 
chosen to sec that the orphan childreii had a 
Christmas* 

The contractors' association and representa- 
tives of the l.B.E.W. met here in session. It 
was a get-together meeting and a close relation- 
ship was established* We are attempting to con- 
trol the neon sign wiring. We are preparing to 
admit those workmen in that part of the elec- 
tric field to membership in our local* Things arc 
buzzing around here in the territory we serve* 
Our Business Agent. Brother Gusert, is making 
every effort to organize the smaller sections of 
the state and Is meeting with Euccess. 

The expansion program at the Goodyear Rub- 
ber plant is going on at a good pace. Men have 
been called back to help complete it* We have 
several other construction projects that are in 
the making and will keep our boys busy for a 
while* 

Attendance was good* The meeting was very 
Interesting. Various donations were made to 
building funds in our locality which will benefit 
US in future. Let’s all build for the future and 
save that we may be able to stand the rain 
when stormy weather comes. All of which means 
we must push for more wages; fewer hours — 
more time with our families. Which means that 
our brains and bodies Tvill work better. All this 
can be done without raising the cost to con- 
sumers, which will permit a well-balanced life. 
To all a Happy New Year. 

C* C* SH.JtEFFER. P. S, 


L, U* NO, 230, Editor* May we 
VICTORIA, B. C, take this opportunity 
to ’wish all OUT mem- 
bers, far and near, the compliments of the 
season. 

During 1M5 many important' events have 
taken place in Canada, probably the most Im- 
portant being a Federal election In June last. 
The results of this election determined the con- 
ditions under which Canadian wage earners as 
a whole will live for the next four years or so* 
and also our relationship with other countries. 

In the fierce struggle between the "private en- 
terprisers” and those advocating fundamental 
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changes in our economic set-up, the wage 
earners, who at that time w^ere all still on some- 
body's payroll, decided by majority vote to carry 
on in the traditional manner. We are still doing 
so. An ever-growing army of unemployed is now 
uneasily wondering what it is all about. In Sep- 
tember British Columbia held a Provincial elec- 
tion; once again ^‘private enterprise” pulled 
through, although its success can be very largely 
attributed to defective registration of voters, 
particularly service men and w^omen* resulting 
in large numbers being disfranchised. The dras- 
tic curtailment of war contracts has meant loss 
of employment to thousands in this province 
and a serious loss in membership to this organi- 
zation. While this local has endeavored to help 
point out the way to security and better living 
conditions, organized labor generally has con- 
fined its activities to the collection of dues and 
the patroling of Jurisdictional fences, neglecting 
such important matters as education of members 
in trade union philosophy and plans for a better 
postwar world. 

I could go a long way with Brother I. S* Gor- 
don, press secretary of L. t). No. 7, of Spring- 
field. Among all the letter writers, he evidently 
has few illusions as to the wage earners' posi- 
tion in our present-day economic picture. Re- 
cent reactions of w'orkers have once again proved 
an old contention that the stomach Is the driving 
force in most of man's activities. Generally 
speaking, workers as a group will not act until 
driven by necessity; their actions under such 
pressure are usually hasty and often ineffective. 
Until labor as a whole is prepared to think its 
probleiiiB through and plan constructively for 
the future, we shall always be confronted with 
unemployment and poverty. 

Our Research Department is to be commended 
upon the data published on our working hours 
over a period of years, also the profits enjoyed 
by various business concerns during the war. 

F\ J. Bevis. P* S* 


L. U- NO. 271. Editor: Another 

YVTCIIITA, KANS* year has passed, and 
as far as we can see 
it has been a very successful year for Local 
B-27I. However, in the next issue of the Journal 
I will try to give the Brothers a report on what 
we, as union men, have gained in 1245. 

Attention, Brothers, everywhere! As we go 
further Into 1246 we will hear from politicians. 
Some will come out in favor of the union man 
and woman, others wull come out on a platform 
denouncing the unions. 1 ha’ve tried tp keep up 
w ith the latest on this subject and by writing 
a few letters 1 have been able to learn about 
who is W'ho in Kansas. If one member in each 
local would try to find out NOW about ’who is 
who in their state the unton man would he ad- 
vised aa to whom they migfai lobk as their friend 
in office. Old rubber- neck Clyd^'Reed; the labor- 
hating varmint from Kansas has said that he 
would still like to be Governor of Kansas again 
(humph). I still think that each one of us. as 
union memViers, should start NOW to consider 
the men who will runi our affairs in the next two 
years. It is for our own benefit. Tf we don't help 
ourselves now, it surely won't be done by the 
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ones who are so bitter against us. This year may 
not be such an easy one for the union member. 
!..et it be said that we are not out to hurt any- 
one, but we are out to better ourselves as mem- 
bers of the Bnest organization in the country. 
Think it over. 

Now for n few lines about our own local and 
its members. President George Deichnian has 
been cTontined to St, Francis liospitiil, but is 
buck with us again. It was said the other day 
that Brother Dee Johnson was stricken again a 
few days ago. Dee is on hig farm Just west of 
Wichita, his card being in the International Or- 
ganization. We hope to report his full recovery 
in the next issue. Brother Carl Gustafson, busi- 
ness managefr is still going strong for more 
controctors. He has the full suport of this local 
and we all wish him the best of luck, I sometimes 
refer to him he the “Fighting Swede,'" Everyone 
is very much satisfied with our new home (even 
me). Will try to give you some interesting read- 
ing in regards to the local union. 

Joe Oshohn, P* S, 


L. U* NO. 316, Editor: The 1 1th 

NASHVILLE, Annual Wage Confer- 

TKNN, ence is over and it oc- 

curs more ainj more 
to us in the valley that we have the “yani 
stick for industrial peace in the nation, if not 
the world. Our labor relations machinery Could 
be applied to all Industries if the industries 
as a u^hole would set it up for the nation. It 
would take time, but it took time to get TVA- 
i.abor machinery to the stage it is at present. 
This was brought out at the Tennessee Trades 
Council meeting Monday* December 3, before the 
wage conference meeting with TVA. 

Brother Stamps* of the Carpenters' Interna- 
tional organization, reviewed how he started 
to work on TVA's first project, Norris Dam, 
when the scale was set at $.66 but was not paid 
off at that because negotiations brought the 
scale up to “vicinity standards," He stated it 
was tough going for a while, but a “TVA spirit" 
started to grow in all crafts and has accom- 
plisheii wonders. 

Brother John Turner, of the I^iborers’ inter- 
nationai organization, told of the early days of 
3,22 scale and the battles in the Nantahala dis- 
tricts and the TVA which brought the scale up 
to the $.62^ (now $,6S)* which has helped and 
made progress for the whole valley. 

Brother Ziegler, of the Bricklayers' interna- 
tional organization, brought to mind how the 
raising of scales in the small towns and whole 
districts, such as TVA, helped conditions ami 
scales in the large cities over a wide urea. 

Brother John Green, of the Operating Engi- 
neers' international organization, likened the 
TVA-Lnhor relations that have paased in 3 2 
years to the growth of a child. First ag a baby in 
swaddling clothes when it needed a lot of nurs- 
ing and care, then in knee pants when it needed 
wiilching ami guidance, then when It first put 
on long trousers and began to step out and 
there were times W'hen we wondered what was 
going to become of hitn, but now he is fairly 
well matured and we are proud of him. 0, sure! 
He has some faults. That’s because he Is human 
and because he is human he is good for the 
whole country. j\nd beyond a doubt he has had 
hia influence on the whole world, Many naflona 
have come here to see what has been accom- 
plisheii in this valley by “a Free People." 
Brother Green cited forcibly how an interna- 
tional officer has to win every battle to stay pop- 
ular with his own membcrB, 

Hrotber Leo Carter, of the Teamsters' interna- 
tional orgiiTtiKation, cited the lockouts at New 
Orleans and Shreveport as wedges driven in un- 
ion labor ranks to split and break up organized 
labor. He pointed out the Higgins ^leal as the 
starter and the delay in production to avoid the 
excess profits tax. Think that one over as applied 
to the whole country. 

Brother Marion Hedges* of our own Interna- 
tional organization, told a couple of appropriate 
Etories as a setting for hfs remarks. He stated 
the very symbol of democracy was in the room 
at the time. Where else could workers come to- 
gether for the purpose we were gathered for. 
except in a democracy? .And as wag brought out 


later by Gordon Clapp* manager of TVA* when 
he stated he was not “the boss" but rather the 
management partner of the institution. .Also it 
is noticeable that the heads of departments are 
addressed as “mister" out of respect for their 
position, but he calls the men by their first 
name out of friendBhip, 

In the afternoon the opening of the wage 
conference started with the exchange of compli- 
ments by the co-chairmcn, Mr. George Gant for 
TV.A and Sam Roper for the Tennessee Valiey 
Trades and Labor rouncil. 

Brother M. H. Hedges read a most masterful 
brief for management's consumption and the 
enlightenment of the do legates of the 16 union 
crafts signed up with TVA. Brother Hoper, who 
is a past master as chairman, explained the 
regrettable absence of the one and only Gordon 
Freeman* secretary of the council* who was at- 
tending the Internationai Organization Execu- 
tive Board meeting in Washington, 

The following days took up the determining 
of what was factua] data and the answers of 
TVA will be given next Wednesday — the argu- 
ments will start and we do or we don't get a 
raise. 

Well, now we know and can look back at the 
history-making sessions of the second section of 
the 194ii w'age conference with no smalt amount 
of pride for IsotH mnnagonient and labor. There 
came times when it looked like our good ship 
could not avoid the rocks. Management got out of 
line and Brother Hedges got tough as only a man 
of letters could and he was supported by the 
members of the council. All members present at 
this session should have great respect for their 
International Organization repreBentatives for 
the manner in which they rallied to the battle. 
In the opening paragraph of the authority's re- 
sponse to the counci T b brief are the keys to the 
success of the labor rein Lions on the TVA and the 
keynote of the wage conference. One of the most 
cogent points in the council's proposal reads- 

"This great valley forms a unit great enough 
and small enough to serve as laboratory for 
experimentation not only in soil conservation, 
waterpower development, and phosphorus man- 
ufacture, hut in the larger issues of human re- 
lations and sound practice as betw'een labor and 
management. Let this conception be the text 
for this conference; it means that TVA is not 
an organization chart* or management, or em- 
ployee. or dams. Rather. TVA stands for people 
and organizations of people joining together to 
do the best job they know for all the people in 
the Valley, Let's look at the record of relation- 
ships as it applies to TVA wage schedules as 
one important phase of our joint interest, , , ," 

The authority quoted the difference in the 
wording of the "prevailing wage" clause in the 
law and in the contract with the 16 unions. This 
has been the source of much discussion, but the 
Carpentera', the Operating Engineers', the La- 
borers', the i.B.K.W.'a and the A. F. of L,'g 
general counsels all state "this must be the 
basis of wage determination for TV,A em- 
ployees." And in determining the wage it must 
be uppermost in all minds how the conclusions 
wifi stand tip under investigntion and the effect 
on others outside TV'A. After the first few joint 
sessions and council meetings with the local 
union's delegates sitting in as observers and the 
craft meetings where each delegate had his 
chance to express his Wal union's views and 
opinions. The conference really settled down 
Friday night at p, m. for the showdown. 

Of the six conferences it has been my privilege 
to attend, this session took on the most serious 
air. and as was staU'd by Mr. Gant, was the 
most momentous and sincerely considered by 
both labor and management. There were some 
stormy moments when the leadership of both co- 
chairmen, Sam Roper for labor and Mr. Gant 
for TVA, were taxed to the limit, but at no time 
did anything happen to refute the statement 
that TVA employees can sit dowm and w-ork out 
their problems with mutual interest at the con- 
ference table. The 21 I.B.K.W. local union rep- 
resentatives who supported Vice President Gor- 
don Freeman* International Representatives 
Garrett and .Mc.Mi Ilian until 4;30 Saturday. De- 
cember 15. should always remember what hap- 
pened in that conference room. Much credit is 


due the wage data committee of our local 
unions who worked up the data and did a awoU 
Job of presenting it to Ihe TVA, The Tennessee 
Valley Trades ami Labor Council did u praise- 
worthy Job and we all gained some mipes for 
class! Heat ion?5 besides $.04 and $,06 differen- 
tials for evcTirng and night shifts, time and 
mu'-hnlf in.ilead of time and one-third for over’ 
time nral the continued respect of the men in 
top management of TVA. 

CeAs. J, Maunsbll, F, S, 

L, U, NO, 353* Editor: M a ti y 

TORONTO, ONT, thanks for the boost 
you gave IaiguI 353's 
“Makins" in the magazine chat of the December 
Jorsi^AL. Now I come to think of It, many more 
thanks for the numlier of times you have seen 
fit to recommend our letters to your readers 
during 13*15. 

Getting back to the "Makins” we will not be 
making this a monthly issue as wc hnd hoped 
because the cost is a little too high at the pres- 
ent, but we will publish it from time to time as 
our Executive Board directs. The Department 
of Liilpor at Ottawa apparently recoives our 
JotiiiNAl. and read your write-up and forthwith 
asketi to have a copy of our “Makins" each 
month. Were our faces red when we informed 
them we couldn't afford it monihly. 

I slipped up on a letter to start the year 1946 
owing to being a mite indisposed and bo neglect- 
ed to report that Local Union 35*3 has boon elect- 
ing officers out of season. The following 
Brothers carrj^ the hopes and best wishes of our 
600 members until the next regular election: 
rresUlent* Percy Eversfield; vice president* 
Charles Bailoy; recording secretary, Frank 
Bentley; treasurer, John Dolson; financial sec- 
rotary and business manager, Cecil M. Shaw; 
executive board* Stan. Melville, Tom Bolton, 
Eddie Saker and Herb, Ransome. Six delegates 
to the next convention, namely, Cecil M. Shaw, 
Jack Nutland, Jack Price, Pete Elsworth, James 
Wiggins and Stanley Melville, 

We are now in the midst of drafting new by- 
laws and preparing a revised ngreoment for 
next spring. Quite a number of our members 
are going to be surprised that the war is over 
and the altitude of our Executive Board to- 
ward delinquent members has stiffened more 
than a little, 

J. Nutlanp* P. S, 


L. II . NO, 109* Editor: At our well- 
WINNIPEG, MAN, attended December 
meeting two Brothers, 
recently returned from overseUH, were greeted 
and miide welcome* They are H. Bradley and E* 
Widlake* both ns hale and hearty as ever. Three 
initiations were voted on and George Smith* 
William Samcc and E. Finnie were accepted into 
the Brotherhood. 

Elec lion of committees for 1946 produced the 
folio wdng slate: Ft. Kouge car department co- 
operative, C, Folson; at Franscona IL St. Murje 
motive power cooperative, A, Candline for Prans- 
cona and E. Snyder for Ft* Rouge. Trades and 
Labor representatives* O. Nilsson, Ted Roberts 
and McMullin, Grievance committee* C, Cobb, 
P* Strange and W, Forscutt for Ft* Houge; E, 
f ‘order* S. Turiff and G, Patterson for Frans- 
cona. The sick visiting committee* II . Pullin. E, 
Fhilipacm* R. St. Marie. Re-elected uminimoualy 
as western region representative, Howard WiL 
son* For press secretary, M. Pothier* 

One notable absentee from the meeting was 
Harry Pulin* who suffered a broken knee in a 
traffic accident and was laid up for a long time, 
Harry's job, which he has held from time im- 
meniorinl was to cheer up our ailing members. 
This time the situation was reversed and he 
found himself on the receiving end of the visits. 
From all accounts, any Brother feeling kind of 
low down eould always go to see Harry for a 
cheeror-upper session. 

Coverage of oar monthly meetings is quite 
adequate, with the secretary's letter and the 
western region representative's report giving all 
the important decisions* They are not meant to 
substitute for attendance, however, and Broth- 
ers* rimiember that serious thought must be 
given and voiced on all our activities. Keep In 
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Southwestern Publac Semce Compeny, Amerillo dWIsion- — Manegement end Employees (members 
of L* No. 602 ) celebrate the signing of their agreement at an otd*fefhioned barbecue dinner* 


mind thut this is convention year; that the 
fiensitjij scheme is coming up for revision', that 
negotiaitong for a new wage agreement must be 
openeii if we ttre to keep iibreiiftl of progress. 
Make regular attendance at monthly nieetinge 
the one l•esoUltion you1I keep in 

Local 4oy, through the medium of the Journal, 
sends the season/s greetings to all LB*E-W. 
unions across Canada and across the border. 
May we all prosper together. 

.M. J* PoTiiiEa, I\ S. 


L. IL NO. 568, Editfjr: After three 
MONTRE.lL, QUK, years in the i?ervice it 
was indeed a pleasure 
to meet so many old friends at the monthly 
meeting, Jt was also encouraging to see such a 
large number of new fiices, which goes to prove 
tbfit our energetic business manager, C>. Boyer, 
has not been idle during the intervening years. 
The meeting was coniiucted in a very capa- 
ble manner, A. Bastien, who took the chair in 
the absence of Hugh Lelleur, w’as very business- 
like, The whole of the proceedingK ran through 
like clockwork. The new members jHirticipated 
with surprising vigor. They thrashed out every 
proposition like veterans, not letting up on any 
subject until all angles were tlumiughhv va- 
hausted* then voting w*holeheartedly on the de- 
cision arrived at. Some darn good union material 
among them. 

Several dif^chnrged nerviee men were at the 
meeting in their new civilian clothee, and look- 
ing very lit* There was Chiirles Heiiion, late of 
the Navy and an old R* C. A* F* colleague of 
mine, Sid Yates, Welcome home* fellows! 

On behalf of the service men we wish to 
thank all the members of the l,B,K,W. for keep- 
ing us in good standing while we were in the 
service. We salute you! 

Lorof .Vetr« — Hats off to Brother *T. H* Char- 
land, the first member of Local 5f>8 to rereive 
a pension. Good luck and long life! iCveryone 
was sorry to hear that Brother Frank CrlfTand 
was in the hospital ; we all wish you a speedy re- 
covery, Gordon Ratcliff e is recuperating from a 
serious attack of pleurisy. Take it easy. Gordon. 
S* McFariane* our efllclent recording secretary* 
still suffering the effects of World War 1. Look 
after yourself, Mac* Did you know our business 
mnniiger is a veteran of World War f? That ac- 
counts for his fighting spirit. Keep up the good 
work* Oscar. A. Eastien has been uppointed elec- 
trical instructor by the Provinciiil Government 
to tench repatriated service men the trade. A 
good man, and boost for 56S* 

Local 568 wishes all its membera wherever 
they may be a happy and a prosperous New 
Year. 

G* ITiLi., P. S* 


L* U* NO. 602, Editor: The year 

A^lARrijLO, 1015 has been an 

TEXAS eventful one for Lo- 

cal B-H02. One uf the 
most highly ImportaTit and outstanding of these 
events has been the "welcoming-ln" to the ranks 
of the LB,E.W* of the employees of the South- 
western Public Service Company, Amarillo divi- 
sion. 

We. of Local B-602, will not forget the pleas- 
ant relationship and cooperative spirit of the 
ofliciuls of the company throughout the negoti- 
ations of signing the agreement. 

To cclehrate the occasion, an old-fashioned 
barbecue was held and those in Yittemlance were 
the management and emplnyeea of the South- 
western Public Service Gornpany anfl the ex- 
ecutive board of Local B-nU2, Several members* 
of course* were on shift and hud to miss out 
on a swell feed anti program. 

Our iimln speaker of the everdng waa T, W. 
(Bill) Gllstrup, division manager of the South- 
western Public Service Company* who made a 
very interesting talk, and in concUision made n 
fnrmni prooentation of the agreement* which 
was made up in booklet form. The company also 
preaented a very fine selection of electrical books 
which are to be placed in our Local B-602 library* 
Enclosed Is a picture taken at the barbecue and 
presentation* 

Furls J, Carr, B, M, 


L, l\ NO* 611* Editor.’ In the Jouu- 
ALBEQUERQUE* kal for last July Lo- 
N, M, cal fill triesl to point 

out the value placed 
on our unions by union men who know of the 
sacrihees miuired in the early days to form a 
union, gel it recogniised and producing results. 

Since sending in that letter we have found* 
among some old clippings* a vivid description 
of conditions when our present-day unions were 
first organized nnd W'hat they cost. 

The following description was from the /Ri- 
Hois Miniir. The author was unknown. 

“They work us 18 hours in their slimy bur- 
rows* 

“They kill us by the thousands beneath their 
rotten lops, 

“They blow us skyward from the muzzles of 
their greasy .shafts* 

'‘They paid for sweat ami blood and broken 
bones with wormy beans and rancid fat* 

‘‘They made us live in shacks unht for swine 
or dogs* 

“They forced ua to go begging crusts of bread 
from brothers poor as we, displaying stumps 
and blinded eyes as our right to beg* 

“They kept us in their stinking camps hchimi 
barbed wire and stockades like prisoners of war* 
like convicts doing time* 

“And scarcely bad the last clod hit our coffin 
when they drove our loved ones from their com- 
pany shack**! to scrub and wash, to beg or 

steal or starve or rot, 

“.A. ml then we met in the dark of night* in 
culverts* caves ami deserted shafts to fmd a way 
from woe nnd want, from slavery and misery* 
“Thus the union was born, 

“How we struggled, how w'e fought and bled 
for that puny union babe. Oh, the tears we 
wept and the blood we spilled and the lives we 
paid to raise thnt precious child! 

“At Braidw*ood* Ludlow and Pan the r Creek* at 
Mingo, Latimer and Virden mute tombs still 
speak of the price we paid for our union* 

“We, too, had our V''alley Forge, where we 
slept on frozen ground* with shivering limbs and 
empty guts* We, too, left the tracks of blooding 
feet in the snow of many a camp* 

“We, too. had our Fredericksburg Jind our 
Appomattox in the war to preserve the union. 

“We, ti>o, hud our Mona and Argon no tightvng 
for democriicy. 

“Now you ask us to desert our unlmi the 
union that made im free. You ask and Ihe hell 
we will,” 

Every working man should keep in mind the 
conditio na out of which he and hia people have 
come. 

Those enjoying the benefits of organized labor 
today merely by paying dues are getting off very 
easy and we doriT like the idea of men enjoying 
the lienetita of organized labor that have cost 
sa much without paying duea. 

James Meruietei^d, P. S, 


L. Lf, NO* 687, Editor: At this time 
ROANOKE* VA, I wish to take time to 
say Merry Christains 
to the Brotherhood of the IBEW from L* U. 587* 
of Roanoke, Virginia. It is fitting that we of the 
Brotherhood be of good cheer* because the blood 
and strife of the world is over. Democracy hns 
again proven that rijrht iiml might will win out. 
Democracy mcHUS us* the little men as well ns 
the big ones* and it*s up to us to preserve that 
w*hich our boys fought and died for* 

In the last issue of the Worker* Brother J* 
Guy Daniels* of Local Union No* 558* Sheffield* 
.Alabama* wrote a very interesting article, and 
those of you who did not read it. I would like 
at this time to quote a paragraph to you from 
his w-ritingsj 

“As the tabor market approaches the satura- 
tion point, due to demobiUzation and postwar 
conditions* we may expect speciric reactions in 
all labor unions. They will begin to demand pri- 
ority in the best jobs* .^ome claiming one rea- 
son and some another* More and more pressure 
will be brought to bear upon the business man- 
ager directly proportional to unemployment 
condi lions. The next step to be expected Is lilUe 
unions set up within unions. When an organiza- 
tion has unions within unions the total strength 
is no greater than its strongest internal union* 
That is a great evil that must be avoided, “ 

1 hope that Brother Daniels does not mind my 
quoting some of His work. I, for one, think that 
Brother Daniels has made it quite plain that* as 
long as we stick together and support our busi- 
ness managers in their fight to better the or- 
ganization, wo will have a much better Brolhor 
hood. 

The labor outlook in this vicinity is much 
better* and we are putting more men to w’ork. 
L, U* No, 637 is manning the Dupont job at 
Martinsville, Virginm. This is another feather 
in our cap because this Job w-'as going all wrong. 
But now% like many others, they have seen the 
light* 

One year ago today we, of L. U* No, 687, held 
an election of new officers by permission of the 
I *0. In that year we have gained a new outlook 
on life. Our new business manager. Brother 
Mitchell, has accomplisheil much towanl making 
this a better local* This is a large territory and 
not all of our members can attend the meetings, 
some of them live as far away as 100 miles. But 
they maruige to gel to aa many meetings us pos- 
sible. Thnt ia what counts. You have to have 
attendance to accomplish anything in any or- 
ganization. So you Brothers out there in the 
far reaches of our territory, please come In to 
the meetings when you can. We surely do liko 
to have you* 

Brothers of 637, how many of you do not re- 
ceive your WOKKER? There is in each WORKKR 
a cut out for the mm -receiving members tn fill 
out and mail In to the editor of the Workkh to 
change their nd dresses, so that they can keep 
up with the latest in local unions of the coun- 
try, So fellows, please fill one out and mail it in* 

We are looking forw*ard with much intorest 
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to the outcome of the labor dispute in the auto 
capitals of this country* Looks to me like the 
boys have a very sound argument in favor of 
their pay boost, I am sure that all of us wish 
thorn luck in their fight to win this rocognition 
of organized labor. It has been proven that the 
card carriers of the nation have turned out niuth 
better work than the non-carriers, that should be 
roasun enough for the settlement of the question* 
But then you have to push a brick wall over on 
some people to make them understand what you 
are trying to tell them* 

Well, fellows, I have said enough* 

F. J. (Jimmie) Cloyd, P . 5* 


L. U. NO, 619, Kditorr Regretting 
ALTON, lU., the loss of our dear 
Brother and past 
press secretary. Brother Matt Watkins, 1 am 
taking over that position. 

Since the local union hasn't had an article in 
the Worker on the past June election, I think 
it appropriate to introduce the new officers; 
Brothers J* ii* Nickell, business manager; Wil- 
bur Plumb* president: Rodah* vice president. 

The old reliables are F* L. Goodwin, financial 
secretary; Henry Malloy, treasurer, and GuUs 
VoHSi, recording secretary. The executive hoard 
Brothers are Pat Doyle, chairman; Richardson 
and Chick Wertitel, wi remen; Brotho ra f’rand 
Heriflerson and Christ Nordyke, linemen; Broth- 
ers Mortindale and Narwell, Shell main lenante ; 
Brother Loyde Greenwalt, Western maintenance. 

The examining board consists of the executive 
board membera and myself. 

Being an employee of the Union Electric Com- 
pany I enn say there has been a job well done 
in this district by two very faithful Brottiers. 
The entire International Brotherhood of Electri- 
cal Workers owes Brothers H* Broach and Frank 
Jacobs, International represent ativea, thanks 
and congratulations for organizing Union Elec- 
tric Company physical workers 100 per cent in 
St* Louis, Missouri, which means several hundred 
new members* and they are ready to negotiate 
new blanket contracts for B-309, East St. Louis; 
B-649, Alton, and new Local B-1439, St, Louis, 
and the Union Electric Power Company, 

The wi remen held a special meeting Decem- 
ber 7* 1946. Brother Gail Gibson, of Interna- 
tional Oflice* attended this meeting in the com- 
pany of Brother Eddie Hook, business mana- 
ger, XiOcal Union 1146, sign erector, St. Louis, 
Miasouri, Brother Kook is acting as chaiiileur 
for Brother Gibson. I think the cause m still up 
in Virginia some place* 

J. II. Nickell, busineaa manager, and Wilbur 
Plumb, president, have been elected tlelegates 
by this local union to attend the next regular 
convention, Brathera, they are ready* Time and 
place Is what they are waiting on* 

C. M, (Shorty) Lowe, P. S, 


L. U. NO. 697, Editor: Our Christ- 
GARY-n.A.MMOND, mas party for the lit- 
1ND« tie folks was held on 

December 22, and 
Santa was well equipped for the occasion. 

He landed with a tremendous clatter of hoofs 
and alcighbelis on the roof of the Hessville 
School where we held our party and came in the 
rear door* and after he had passed out his gifts 
to the children* took off in his sleigh with a loud 
liiugh and a **Morry Ch^i£i^tmas to all and to all 
a good night/* We could hear his voice as it 
gradually faded into the night as he urged his 
reindeers onward* ^'Now Dasher, now Dancer, 
now Prancer and Vixen, on Comet, on Cupid* 
on Dunder and BUtzen/^ 

Our children* as usual, carried out a flue pro- 
gram of songs and music* 

Our Twenty-Five Year Club, No. I of the 
LB.E.W.* had a fine social gathering on the 
evening of December S and plana were made for 
a supper and party for the wives and members 
to be held soon at a well-known dining place* 
We anticipate some fine social affairs for the 
winter season. 

How many LR.E*W. members read or beard 
of the address delivered by the author of **See 
Here, Private Hargrove/* at the banquet of the 
"big shote" of the N,.A*M. ? 

This collection of reactionary tycoons who 



Brother J. Kljewski, member of the executive board 
of L. iJ. No. 604, who has juit been elected for the 
second time to the New Jersey State Legislature. 


head the fmancial hierarchy, had invited him 
to address them at their feast and he really got 
them told off. 

How they must have squirmed in their seats* 
heaved and sputtered when this **G, L** opened 
up with his verbal machine gun. 

This outfit control.'? 9!) per cent of the so- 
called free press of this nation and have had 
the most powerful lobby ever known in Wash- 
ington, and its biggest aim seems to be the 
throttling of all legislation favorable to either 
the workers or ex-servicemen. 

“We*re agin it/* seems to be their attitude. 

What a joke on the citizens of the United 
States that such a financial dictatorship should 
have such power in this “free'* country of ours. 

Is it any wonder that the workers of the na- 
tion have decided to tight for a chance to make 
a decent living when it is known that this col- 
lection of carte! financiers made billions in war 
profits ? 

They can easily pay the higher wages asked 
by the workers. 

Surely the Americnn voter needs educating 
on how to vote and that the only wmy to clip 
the wings of this financial giant is to elect men 
to Congress and the Senate who will take care 
of the interests of the people as a vfhole and 
not be dictated to by any kimi of lobby or group. 

Undoubtedly the majority of the Congress 
and Senate are men of honesty and ability* but 
when we read of the past records of some of 
our legislators it makes us cynical. 

Why should there be any argument on the 
suggestion of a raise for the President of the 
United States? 

Is he not entitled to a salary more in keeping 
with the terrific responaildllty of his job? 

This most imporlant executive Job on earth, 
a job that helps to age and kill nearly all men 
who have held it, should carry at least a sal- 
ary comparable to the pay of some of the Holly- 
wood glamor boys. 

Surely, this richest nation on earth, that can 
pour out billions in loans to other nations, can 
afford to pay its chief executive a decent wage. 

II. B* Feltwell* P. S. 


L. U_ NO. 713, Editar: The good 

READING, I* A. and loyal Brothers, 
have conferred upon 
me the burdens of press secretary. I am greatly 
honored and hope I have the necessary ability 
to enable me to furnish the information con- 
cerning the activities of Local Union No. 743. 
We have sent greetings to our former press 


secretary, Brother Russ Buckwnlter* who is 
doing very well in Uncle Barn's Navy, 

The electronics class, which is currently oper- 
ating at Reading High School, is enthuaiasti* 
cally attended by approximately 40 per cent 
of our local members. Under the lei dership and 
tutelage of Mr. Frank Ratajnck, the class is 
doing excellently. Incidentally, Mr* Rata jack 
is an electrical engineer at present in the em- 
ploy of the Metropolitan Edison Co, 

Mr. Rata jack is ably assisted by two of our 
local Brothers, namely, John Baer and Russell 
Ludwig, both of whom have attend mi Marquette 
University in Milwaukee for a period of six 
weeks for the study of electronics. The knowl- 
edge attained by the above-mentioned trio, is 
given impartially to all those who attend the 
classes. 

Those attending the classes in electron ies, 
will have the benefit of stereo pi icon slides, 
with explanations of problems in terms that 
the average man* without high school e ducat ion, 
can understand. We are searching for higher 
learning in our line and are well aware of 
the fact that the list of electrical installations 
during reconversion will include elect ronics in 
various forms. 

Throughout our area and also in other parts 
of the country technicians in electronics will 
be in great demand* and we feel sure that the 
1*B*E.W. will be able to satisfy the needs. 1 
may bo somewhat late in mentioning the past 
election of ofiicers of X^ocal No. 713, but to whom 
it may conceim* 1 will make it brief. 

All of the inoum bents were reelected* The 
merita of those reelected officers were recognized 
by the body and a forw'ard and progressive 
movement in the ensuing two years is predicte<l. 

During the past year w'e had the pleosure of 
having Brother William Walker, International 
vice president, in our midst. His visits at our 
regular meetings were inspiring and educa- 
tional. Brother Walker spoke on subjects in ad- 
visory commitments. The members who heard 
him enjoyed his constructive remarks on con- 
ditions and stabilization. Our door mat will al- 
ways have a welcome for Brother Bill. 

Several members of our local who have worked 
at Oak Ridge* Tennessee, on the Manhattan 
project, will he recipients of A-bomb buttons 
and cerUficatea com mem orating their partici- 
pating in the work essential to the production 
of the atomic bomb. The above-mentioned cer* 
tiiicntes will he issued by the War Department 
and the Tennessee Eastman Corporation. 

All members of Local No. 743 wish to extend 
their deepest sympathy to the femiUes of Broth- 
ers Robert Von Neida and Charles yeager* who 
have passed away. Both have been members of 
the I.R.E.W* for many years (24 and 30 years, 
respectively). They are greatly missed by all os 
their herd work and active efforts were recog- 
nized as achievements for the benefit of all con* 
cerned. 

We are pleased with the return of J. Verne 
McLean* 1st class electrician's mate, in the Sea- 
bees. Mac was stationed in Attu and Dutch Har- 
bor, doing a sw'eXl job for Uncle Sam. While in 
the service Mac has accumulated an addition to 
his family* His experiences in the electrical con- 
struction field while in Alaska will be of interest 
to the boys iivhen he finally decides to eluHdate. 

Our funner section of memberu has viHioms 
HO fur-sighted into the future that no matter 
what conditions should arise they will be well 
provided for (at least that is what they think), 
Thla group consists of Jesse Deeds, Ira Derr. 
Jerry Groh and Johnny Tchudy. The above 
yokels nre constantly quoting the price of eggs, 
beef on the hoof, et cetera. All who lend an ear 
to those apple knockers are button-holed to 
their discomfort* 

The outing along the Princetown Road waa a 
huge success and everyone who attended will 
agree* Re present at ives of nearby locals were 
present and included among our guests were 
several business agents. Steamed clams, corn 
or* the cob, sweet potatoes and chicken were 
served late in the afternoon. Throughout the 
day, cold cuts were placed on tables within easy 
reach of those who indulged in ivorys, cards, etc. 
Volunteer waiters served suds without inter- 
ruption. Amateur quartets sang over the public 
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address system. A speech by “Der Fuehrer” wae 
imitated by one of the boys and was enjoyed by 
all who were within earshot. We are looking- for- 
w-ard to our next outing "when we expect to wel- 
come back many of our members who are now 
in the aVSved fbrces* Here*s wishing they are all 
back by’ that time* 

CondUtbns at this writihg in our jurisdiction 
are very eat is factory, as all members are em^ 
ployed. Occasionally contractors are demaTidinp 
additional time at double time. We are trying 
to discourage their efforts and J am sure the 
thought will be absorbed. 

The attendance of the Brothers at regular 
meetings is exceptionally good. The turnout is 
very gratifying. President Frank Hittner, our 
worthy Brother, who always looks forward, 
makes a very serious and convincing man to man 
talk during the closing minutes of each meet- 
ing, and the Brothers are seeing the light- 
Brother Johnny I^evan should heed the above 
advice and let us see his smiling countenance 
more often. 

There comes a time during the year when a 
fellow gets in a mellow mood end wants to share 
his pleasant feelings with all the Brothers* That 
is especially true this year when the holidays 
find the vrorld at peace* There will be more mes- 
sages to come, but none will bring more good 
feeling than this glad spirit at this partciular 
time. 

In closing may ! wish a happy and prosperous 
New Year to all members of the T.B*E.W, 

Joseph J* jArtMOSKA, P. S. 


L, U* NO. 83S, Editors Hello, 
JACKSON, TENN* Brothers! Hope all of 
you had a Merry 
Christmas and here's wishing you lots of suc- 
cess in the coming year* 

We had our eleventh T.V.A. Wage Conference, 
where luhor and management sit across the 
table, in December, Most all classifications with 
T.V.A. were granted some increase. We surely 
thank Gordon Freeman ami his slaff for every- 
thing they did on our wage conference. 

Our Business Agent, Joe Barham, is in West 
Palm Beach, Florida, spending his tw-o weeks' 
vacation with relatives anrl friends. 

W'e are glad to welcome back our members 
who are returning from the armed forces and 
most of them arc all back on their old Jobs. 

We are starting an electronics school and 
hope to have it under way by the first of Feb- 
ruary. 

Well, as there is not much news around here 
at *pi?esent I will dose hoping to bear from some 
of the locals that haven't been wanting. 

.1. W. Goodwin, p. S. 

L. IT. NO* 904, Editor: The Christ- 
TALLASSEE, .\LA. mas aeason moves 
upon us. The woods 
and fields have taken on their winter dress. 
Catfish are biting* Squirrels are so plentiful that 
even the littlest ones are able to bring them 
down with one throvr — all this hy way of saying 
that the goose is hanging high down on the Coosa 
and Tallapoosa rivers. 

Brother Achimon is presiding over a large 
congregation every meeting night. When the 
fellows will crank up these prewar Jalopies and 
drive 70 miles to a meeting on nights like these 
last few have been, there's life in the old lodge 
yet. This is a good thing too. Brices in these 
parts failed to reconvert. In fact some of the 
more pessimistic brethren have been heard mut- 
tering about the company having extra britches 
hanging on the line after last contract signing 
time. Anyway Ust March is history. The thing 
that we have to worry about now is are we ready 
for next March. The time is upon us. We cer- 
tainly are not going up against a disorganized 
bunch who don't know’ each other's mind and 
who certainly are well enough financed. We will 
win or lose on how nearly we match them, 

A rash of petty grievances have plagued our 
local for the past several months* A grievance 
of any kind coats several hundred liollars to be 
carried through the various steps of the contract* 
Many of the grievances involve only a few dol- 
lars so we lose if we win. Yet if they are ig- 
nored they tend to become a policy established 


NOTICE 

This is an appeal to our correspond- 
ents froni the copy-editor of the Jour- 
nal* ’Will all those sending in contri- 
bu ti oTt s f o r the ** Cor r espon d ence” 
section, *Mn Mernoriam” section or 
Every Job,” double spaee their manu- 
script when at all possible and print 
or type all names. It is impossible, 
short-staffed as we are* to check the 
names of members mentioned or sign- 
ing Memoriams” and they are 

often illegible. We do want to have 
them correct so we will appreciate 
your cooperation in this matter* 


by precedent. Has any local ever tried a "loser 
pay costs” clause in their contracts? 

1 am wondering if many of our employees are 
hoping that the results of the auto workers, steel, 
etc,, wage negotiations will be banded down to 
us without travail on our part* 

I am also wondering why a company so 
public -spirited and far-sighted as to sponsor a 
research foundation, costing several million dol- 
lars* for the purpose of developing new- products 
and new- processes, has failed to accept a mutual 
apprenticeship program to teach the new em- 
ployees how' to handle the proce.sses and prod- 
ucts w-e already have* 

Add wonder — Will the State Federation again 
“indorse ’em all” or will it come out whole- 
heartedly and flatfootedly for the candidates who 
have stood by us in the past ? Also, I wonder if 
Alabama will hatch the usual crop of pie eaters 
whose labor platform w’ill start, "Now I believe 
that labor has a right to organize, but I will 
fight to the last drop of my blood for the rights 
of a man to not,” etc. 

These wonders will be solved in 194S. 

Doyle McRae, /'. N. 


L, U* NO, 952, Editor: Officers of 

VENTURA, CALIP* Local B-952 of Ven- 
tura have adopted a 
resolution and have sent it to George E. Outland 
and others and through their efforts they have 
published it in the People}} World Magazine. 
Since it has been published, we have received 
several letter.^ from members throughout the 
country congratulating us on the resolution and 
wanting us to send them a copy. Therefore, we 
feel that it would be well to have this resolution 
published in the Electrical Workers Journal. 

The enclosed b the copy of the way it was 
sent to Dr* George E* Outland* 

Any attention shown this matter will be ap- 
preciated. 


Dr. George E, Outland, Congressman 
Ambassador Hotel 
Los Angeles, California 
Dear Sir: 

Know ye by these present, we the officers and 
members of Local E-952 Ventura* International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, an affiliation 
of the American B'ederation of Labor, \’iew wdth 
alarm the tactics and intervention of our armed 
force.s in the internal alTairs of China. 

We think that it is disgraceful and inexcusable 
that our State Department and our military com- 
manders are now using our planes, tanks, guns, 
and water transports, not to mention the lives 
of our American boys, to try to inforce or rather 
re-inforce the reactionary fuedalistic regime of 
Chiang Kai-shek. We want our young men home* 

So far as we are concerned World War II is 
over. Let the Chinese people settle their own 
differences without any interference on our part* 

Therefore, be it resolved that we, the members 
of Local B-952, TB.E.IV., call upon you* our 
regularly elected representatives to our national 
legislative body, the Congress of the United 
States of America* to use all the means within 
your power to the end that all of our armed 
forces, planes, artillery. Sailors, Marines and 
the Army be immediately withdrawn from 
China. Manchuria and the Far East. 


This we think will do more tow-ard the restora- 
tion of peace throughout the world than any 
other single thing that could be done. 

Sincerely and respectfully, 

LB.E.W. Local Union B-9&2. 


Joe Eastwooo* Jf. 


L. U. NO. 1245, Editor: The enclosed 
SAN FRANCISCO, copy of a letter re- 
CALIF* ceived from Brother 

W* A. Raddatz. is for- 
warded for publication in the Electrical. Joue- 
NAL, as it is believed it may be of interest to 
many of our brothers* 


Intended to write and acknowledge your let- 
ter for the past eight months: in some ways it 
is part of my neglect: secondly for some time 
after V-J Day we did not know a definite ad- 
dress to offer, due to A.P*0. service cancelled 
temporarily. 

We civilians again are granted A*P.O. serv- 
ice and limited to two letters per week* 

The Army Engineers are building an Air Base 
fiO miles from here and at the present time have 
made mail service passable for us. 

I am with the Bechtee McCane Company 
transferred to .'Arabia last March. Project is on 
a new refinery for .4ranico — should say. Stand- 
ard Oil. 

Have a good gang of narro whacks and line- 
men on the job —all members of T*B.E.W*, and, 
as you know, that more or less speaks for itself 
when mentioning a good gang, 

T am enclosing a check for payment of dues 
for 194G. 

At your convenience* please send receipt to 
me in care of the address listed below. 

Since the hot weather is past, several addi- 
tional contracts were let, 1 have agreed to stay 
and help “close the gate" on this job* Now am 
looking foTW'ard to getting out of here about 
February 1S46. 

lu closing, thanks a lot for arranging to have 
the Journal sent to me. Even though it takes 
30 to GO days to get here, It's darn good news to 
receive* 

Be&t of luck and regards. 

Fraternally yours, 

W* A. Kaddatz, 679333 
Civilian Employee 
.Arabian American Oil Co. 
A,P.O. SIG 

Postmaster, New York City 


Charles W. Mason. J?. AL 


L* U* NO. 13 S3. Editor: f.*ocal Union 

BALTI.MORE, MIL No* 1383, LB.E.W* 
now takes the great- 
est of pleasure in introducing the local staff of 
officers, and Brothers, to all the members of the 
Brotherhood in the T.B.E.W* Now for a brief 
ouUine of our set-up. When this letter is read 
by the membership we will be very near the age 
of 2 years* according to the date on our charter, 
which has been in our possession since March 
1943. W'e shall always cherish the principles of 
the said charter. We are in the midst of our re- 
conversion. with old members shoving off, new 
members coming in. It makes for dual work for 
the office rs* but all in alt, the organization has 
accomplished a great deal of good work in the 
short time we have had, taking into considera- 
tion the war years that have just passed by* 
Now, for our officers we have, as of the meeting 
of Dec. 7. 1945, Brother Eibert J* Kohli, presi- 
dent; Brothers Elmer Biddinger* vice president; 
Robert W^alters, recording secretary; Louis A.' 
Robinson, treasurer; James Eves, financial secre- 
tary. Executive Board: George Spencer, chair- 
man, Elmer Biddinger, Cornelius Hubu, Horace 
Buckley, and Eibert J* Kohli. Auditing Commit- 
tee; George F. Murry, chairman, George Spencer 
and Solomon Cornblatt. Sick Committee: George 
F. Murry, chairman, Joe Hammen and John 
Engle rt. Entertainment Committee; Sanders 
Snow, chairman, Joe Hammen, and George F. 
Murry. Raymond Sprague, foreman; Walter 
Ross, business agent; and yours truly, Reuben 
Sears, press secretary. Local B-1383 now goes 
on record complimenting Brother Phil Ferrara 
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for the ufltiring task he has undertaken In our 
behalf. So much for that. For the benefit of 
thuse who wish to know more about the U, S. 
Coast Guard Yard, keep in touch with the corrc- 
spofidence pages of the JouiiNAl.. As we will gain 
more experience later on, we may have some 
interesting topic to discuss. For example, articles 
licrtaining to work, or Plashett or humor, 

just so it will not become too boring for our 
tired nerves. Now, \ close with one more wor<3 
to all and that is. CintPivue hvresttwff //our thl- 
htrs ivith Ihicle Sfttn, hnuinn all tli^ Viclai'y 
{ivnds pan can 

RErBEN Sears, S. 
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MEMBER AND SON OF MEM- 
BER DIES IN ACTION 

Brother Arthur W, Todd, member 
of L, U. No. ISlSj Sprmgbeld, Tllinois^ 
and son of Brother A. L* Todd of the 
same local has been declared killed in 
action by our War Department. Broth- 
er Todd was previously listed missing 
in actiuri” on November 13, 1944. The 
official message from the War Depart- 
ment stated that on the day of his 
death. Todd, a member of the engineer 
corps, and three others of his battalion 
had been charged with transporting 
tx’oops and supplies in a small “storm 
boat’^ across the Moselle river at 
Uckange, Fi'ance, 14 miles north of 
Metz. 

After crossing to the other side of 
the river, the men started back with a 
cargo of v'Oinided and prisoners of 
war. However, w'hen they had got only 
a third of the way, the boat suddenly 
capsized. All but one was lost without 
a trace. 

Brother Todd entered the service 
June 30, 1941, ami was sent overseas 
in August, 1944. 

L, U, No. 193 and the entire Broth- 
erhood mourn the loss of Brother Todd 
and all our other brave members killed 
in the war. 
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GliOWTH OF [.iVliOli MOVEMKNT 

(Continued from page 51) 
feet on industry- Many new factories sprang 
up to Biipply munitions, clothing and siii>- 
plies to the fighting armies. Improved 
transportation and communication and 
growth of markets brought about national 
competition. Thus the unionists found them- 
selves competing on a large scale with 
sweatshop labor. The unionists were quick 
to realize that their scattered individual lo- 
cal unions were inadequate for the protec- 
tion of their members, so during the pcrio<l 
a great many national unions. Including the 
painters, carpenters, printers, tailors, nm- 
chinists and plasterers, were formed. 

These national unions ’were certainly not 
at a loss for w'ork to do for working con- 
ditions were far from good. The average 
workday was II hours- Wages were low. 
Cotton mill opemtors, for instance, re- 
ccived about $1-2B u day. Prices were low, 
too, of course, but not low enough to piovide 
a decent standard of living with such wages. 
Labor leaders with foresight realized 
that to accomplish any lasting good for the 
workers of the country that all the unions 
would have to unite. In order to promote 
a united federation of trade unionists a con^ 
gross was held in Baltimore in 18G(>. Until 
1872, this National Labor Union w'hich was 
formed banded together about G09,000 union- 
ists and kept alive the plan of a national 
federation. But in 1872 the National Labor 
Union became almost completely involved 
in politics and many of the unions deserted, 
A number of unsuccessful strikes finished 
its career. 

Meanwhile another national trade union 


was rapidly coming to the fore. We refer to 
the Knights of I.abor, organized in 1809 by 
a group of Philadelphia garment workers* 
Within a few years this organization domi- 
nated the entire labor world. 

Because of the difficulties labor had to 
face in those days, because the unionists 
were in constant danger of being black- 
iisted and discriminated against, the 
Knights of Labor met secretly. The growth 
of this organization was slow. After 18B0, 
however, the membei'ship grew rapidly and 
it is possible that a one- million mark was 
reached by 1886, It was again boom time 
in America. The ISSO^s were marked by 
periods of bitter warfare between unionists 
and their organized employers. Industrial 
expansion was the order of the day; profit-s 
were soaring and great corporations were 
being created. In the fight between the 
employers and workers, government most 
often took the side of the employers even 
to the point of using armed soldiers as 
strikebreakers. 

The Knights of Labor rose quickly and as 
quickly declined, Poor leadership and .sev- 
eral serious defeats in strikes weakened 
the organization and caused it to lose many 
members. The famous Hay market Riot was 
the crowning blow to this labor organiza- 
tion which for a few years had been so 
powerful. The unfortunate affair occurred 
at the McCormick Reaper Works in Chi- 
cago. The workers had been locked out when 
they struck for the 8-hour diy in a nation- 
wide drive. One night w'hen the strikebreak- 
ers were leaving the plant, a fight ensued 
with the unionists whose jobs they had 
Uiken. The police arrived on the scene and 
fired upon the strikers, killing four of them 
and w^ounding many others. A protest meet- 
ing was held on the following evening in 
Haymarkct Square, The meeting was an 
orderly one but police descended upon it and 
ordered it to break up. A bomb was thrown 
at the police and one policeman was killed. 
The police retaliated by firing into the 
crowd thus killing several workers* There 
was no proof that the Knights of Labor 
were responsible for the throwing of the 
bomb, but public condemnation of them wa.s 
loud and long and resulted in the final 
straw that broke the back of the Knights of 
Labor which by the year 1893 had gone from 
a membership of perhaps a million, dowm 
to 70,000. 

There was another reason, and an im- 
portant one, for the disintegration of the 
Knights of Labor and that was the rise of 
a new organization of trade unionists, the 
American Federation of Labor. 

Until the A. F. of L. wms born, the vari- 
ous workers* organizations had been con- 
fused in their aims and their ideas and their 
philosophy about how to improve their lot. 
The A. F. of L. had a strong and able Icaderp 
Samuel Gampers. It had strong, unwavering 
principles and was destined to succeed and 
to replace the Knights of Labor. The Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor was first organized 
in 1881 and reorganized in 1886. The A- F. 
of L. was the first labor organization strong 
enough to withstand both the attacks of 
anti-labor government and open-shop em- 
ployers. It survived severe depressions os 
no other labor organization had ever been 
able to do. 

The young A. F. of L., profiting by the 
defeats of the Knights of Labor, concen- 
trated on its Job of trade unionism—^uniting 
its efforts in the organization of skilled 
workers into iiatiomil unions, and by in cans 
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tjf strikes and collective barg'ainin^r beg'an 
slowly but surely to secure econainic bone- 
lits much needed by the workers of the time. 
In our third installment, w^hich will ap- 
pear next month, we shall attempt to de- 
scribe to you the early aeiivities of the 
American Federation of Labor — its growth, 
structure and policy. 


POLITICAL ISSUES 

{Coaimoed from page 47> 
needs in order to survive. They have come 
Ui the conclusion that one major step is tc» 
apply to UNO the principle of majority rule 
in making decisions on international prob- 
lems* 

Let's Have Majority Rule 

Under the existing United Nations Char- 
ter, the big powers on the Security Council 
are required to arrive at a unanimous vote 
before the council can act. This, iii effect, 
gives to each of the big powers a veto power 
on any action taken and is likely to stymie 
action and to weaken ami destroy UNO, just 
as the same principle undeimiined the 
League of Nations in its efforts to solve 
peacefully the international disputes that 
led to World War II. 

The unanimous- vote rule is the means by 
which the national sovereignty of the big 
powers cm the Security Council w'as retained. 
But, in the opinion of these political and 
scieniiric leaders, the principle of national 
sovereignty has become an anachronism in 
the atomic world. Sutne of the men who are 
thinking in this vein are Ernest Bevin, Brit- 
ish Foreign Secretary, Anthony Eden, For- 
eign Secretary during the Churchill goveni- 
ment, Senator William Fulbright of Arkan- 
sas, and Henry D. Smyth, chairman of the 
DepiuTment of Physics at Princeton Uni- 
versity and consultant on the atomic bo 7 nb 
project 

Actually, the atomic bomb is not respon 
fiible for uutmoding the principle of national 
sovereignty: that principle was becoming 
obsolete long before it was included in the 
Ignited Nations Chtirter. All the discovery 
of atomic weapons did was to intensify the 
need to get rid of the sovereignty principle 
and find a better one* 

A formula must be found that will make 
possible a world government strong enough 
to solve international problems peacefully 
and yet democratically. The people of the 
world must be able to feel (1) that their 
wishes are being given fair consideration 
in the arena of political debate where poli- 
cies are made and enacted into law, and (2) 
that these laws are carried into effect by 
capable and responsible administrators 
trained to respect democratic principles. 

In order to make an interiiational govern 
ment that is strong en<)ugh to act, all na- 
tions of the world will have to transfer to 
that government some of their sovereign 
powers. Their reluctance to transfer au- 
thority to a higher level of government is 
understandable. In fact, when our own 
flemocracy was young, it was almost w^recked 
because the separate states were reluctaTit 
to give the Federal Government enough 
power to act in the interests of the country 
a.s a whole. 

Under the Articles of Confederation, our 
first constitution, too much power was left 
to the individual states and not enough 
power was given to the Federal Government. 
Practically no provision was made for exe- 
cuting the laws enacted by Congress, and 


ANOTHER UNIVERSITY OFFERS 
COURSES TO WORKERS 

T he technical school of Temple University 
has been offering courses to personnel of 
industries and businesses for the pa,st HO 
years. During the past few^ years the tech* 
nical school has continued to offer courses in 
various subjects as well as to organize and 
operate the w’ar training program, spon- 
sored by the U, S. Office of Education, train- 
ing some 24,000 people for war industries. 
The w'ar training program, known as 
ESMWT, feerminatod June HO, 1945* 

*1 he effectiveness of adequate training in 
the armed .services has been established, and 
industry has found training to be just as ef- 
fective on the home front for the civilian 
worker in the pr<^ duct ion of materials for 
the w’ar effort. The worker has found that 
training for his present job is necessary in 
a rapidly changing imlustrial world. Indus- 
try will demand quality production in the 
manufacture of postwar civilian commodi- 
ties. The worker shouhl prepare himself for 
the production of civilian goods either in 
present war industry or in a new peacetime 
industry, 

Pracf'ical Experience 

With the experience* the technical school 
has had in the past and the current expe- 
rience it has had in training men and w'omen 
for wnr industries, the school is well 
equipped to offer practical courses for the 
personnel of various industries for produc- 
tion to end the wtir as well as for postwar 
activitiess. Temple Univorsity has the facili- 
ties, the equipment, and a staff of trained 
experts in their holds selected from the uni- 
versity staff as wdl us from local industries 
to <ifTer technical courses from the practical 
as w'ell as theoietical side. Courses are held 
on the university campus or as closed courses 
within a plant. 

The technical school program has always 
been built upon the needs of industry, ami. 
accordingly, has been constantly revisoil 
through our experience, offering custom- 
built courses for various industries. Gradu- 
ates are able now, as before, to assist tech- 
nically in industry. Full year courses should 
not be confused with former shoe Her m war 
training courses. Various tratle organiza- 
tions and industries cooperate in our courses. 
The students are interested and sincere in- 
dividuals, most of whom work during the 
day, and are eager for primary or additional 
knowledge in technical subjects. 

Certificate Awarded 

Under the Temple University Technical 
School plan a number of courses are set up 
on a one, two, or three-year, pait-time, day 
and evening basis, ami upon coni plet ion of 
a prescribed roster of courses, a Temple Uni- 
versity Certifieate of Proficiency is awardetl. 
Courses in the following lields are beint; 
otTered; 

Applied Dairy Procedure 


that body had no taxing or borrowing power 
of it.s own. 

In 1794, after the Constitution had been 
adoptefl and a stronger Federal Govern- 
ment set up, the power of that government 
,still had to be tested by the Whiskey RebeL 
lion before its sovereignty was established 


How Infernafionol Office Uses 
Research Data 

1. Places I. O, in most favorable position 
of any international ollice of any labor union, 

2* Enables I, 0, to prepare briefs to ap- 
pear in cases before private employers and 
government departments, 

3. Enables I, O* to know' instantly wages, 
hours, 'working conditions and employment 
status of members. 

4. Enables L 0. to watch trend of elec- 
trical work from one field to another. 

5. Makes permanent economic record over 
many years for the entire union* 


Basic Aeronautics 
Chemistry 

Contracting and Estimating 
Electrical Contracting 
Frequency Modulation 
Heating, Ventilating, and Air Condition- 
ing 

Industrial Electricity 
Industrial Electronics 
Marine Electricity 

Mechnanical Design— Structural Design 
Metallurgy of Welding 
Naval Architecture 
Plastics (Chemical) 

Plastics (Mechanical) 

Principles of Electronics ( Radio-^Tele- 
visioii) 

Protective Coalings (Paint, Eiminul, 
Lacquer, Varnish) 

Radio Servicing 

Refrigeration 

Television 

Traffic Control Series: 

Railroad Freight 

Expz^ess 

Motor 

Air 

Water 

Principles of Physical Metallurgy- 

Other courses are being organized and 
special courses for individual groups will be 
organized as the demand warrants. 

The tuition costs are extremely low. The 
complete facilities of Temple University, in- 
cluding special admission prices to the uni- 
versity swimming pool and all university 
athletic contests, are available to teehnieal 
school students. 

A large number of cirifians and an even 
larger number of returning ueferaas are in- 
terested in technical training for postwar re- 
habilitation, requesting courses of various 
descriptions and lengths, both part-time day 
and evening* Catalogs, mimeographed ma- 
terial, and information concerning courses 
are available upon request. The technical 
school office is located at 1827 North Broad 
Street, between Montgomerj'' Avenue and 
Berks Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; 
telephone STEvenson TfiOO* 


over individual citizens. When President 
Washington ordereil 15,000 militia into 
Pennsylvania to (juell a re%^olt against a 
Federal tax on liquors, it was proved for 
the time being that whore the Federal Gov- 
ernment had power to act its sovereignty 

(Continued on page 74) 
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Hattie Day, U U- No, 1 

Initiated Novem^jcr 1, 1945 

K J, llali, L* IJ. No, 1 
Initiated November^ JS17 
Don Jacobs, L, l.\ No, 1 
Initiated March 2J9, 1942 
0^^car Meyer, L, L\ No, 1 
Initiated December JS, 193^ 

It is with sincere feellnes of sorrow and regret 
that we, the meinbers of Electrical Workers Local 
No* 1. record the passing of our worthy brothep, 

E, J* Hall, card No. 371093, Oscar Meyer, card No. 
738360, Don Jacobs, card No. 815075, and Sister 
Hattie Day. card No* 527641, and whereas in the 
passing of these Brothers and Sister Local No* 1 
has lost true and loyal members whose kind deeds 
and noble characters will be remembered most 
by those who knew them best: so be It 
Resolved. That we pay tribute to their memory 
by expressing our heartfelt sympathy and sorpw 
to thetr h^eaved families who mourn their loss 
In their dark hour of sorrow: and be H further 
Resol v^, That we in our meeting assembled 
aland in silence for one minute as a tribute to 
their memory: and be it further 
Resolved, nal a copy of these resolutions be 
sent to their families, a copy be sent to our Elec- 
trical Workers Journal for publication and a copy 
wtilten into the minutes of our local and our 
charter be draped for a period of 30 days. 

LEO J, HENNESSEY, 

St* Louis, Mo. Financial Secretary 

Frank Gersler, L. U* No, 9 
fnitidted November 21, 1913 
A, H* Banks, L, U. No. 9 
Initiated December J, J!i33 

Al. Matirice, L, XL No, 9 

Initiated June 

Gordon Henderson, L* U, No, 9 
Inttiated December J3, I9J7 
It is with profound sorrow that Local Union 
No. B-9, of the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, records the deaths of its four 
members who are mentioned above. 

These men were known by the membership of 
Ix>cal Union No. B-9 for their firm attachment to 
unionism and as member.^ of our Brotherhood for 
their good example in pursuing these alms. 

The '^eal shown by these men In the problems 
of our Brotherhood was a great Incentive to a } 
the members of our local union, and they shall 
tong be remembered for their encouragement and 
work in our behalf. ^ 

Whereas we deem it filling and proper that the 
members of Local Union No. B-9 offer their trib- 
ute to the memory of our departed Brothers for 
their loyaltv to our Brotherhood and country: 
their faithfulness to their local union and their 
friends: therefore be It 

Resolved. That the sincere symiwthy of the 
membership of the Intemalional Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers is hereby extended to their 
bereaved families. ^lLIAM PARKER. 

JOHN LAMPING, 

HARRY SLATER* 

Chicago, III* Committee 

William J, Griem, L, U, No* 17 
Initiated May I, J94J 

With a sincere feeling of aorrow and regret 
the membership of L. U. No. B-17 rec^d 
death of our departed friend and Brother* William 
J Griem: ther^ore be it 

Resolved. That we pay tribute to his memory by 
expressing to his family and friends our sincere 
sympathy: and be it further 
Resolved That a copy of these resolutions be 
wnt ’to his family, a copy tw spread on our mm- 
ules and a copy be sent to the Joum^ of the 
Electrical Workers for publicaiion; and be it fpr- 

^’’Rraolved. That the rnembers in silence 

for a period of one minute as a tribute to bis 
memory and that our charter be draped for a 
period of 30 days. ^ 

CLARENCE COUGEH, 

IL E. CUNNINGHAM. 

Detroit, Mich. Committee 

Chester Victor Andersen, L. U, No. 51 
Initiated September 20, 1945 
In recording the passing of Brother Andei^en, 
we feel great sorrow and regret. Brother Ander- 
sen passed on November 4. 1945: therefore be it 
Resolved, That we stand In silence for 60 sec- 
onds in memory of our departed Brother: and 
be It further ^ ^ _ 

Resolved, That we spread on the minutes of 
our meeting a copy of these resolutions; and be 
11 further 


Resolved, That W'e mail a copy to bis family 
and a copy to JoumaW^^bl.caUg^ 


Springfield, 111. 


Press Secretary 


Daniel T, Bunting^, L* U* No, 51 

Initialed December 20, 1934, in L* U* No* 751 
It Is with deep sorrow and regret that we, the 
members of Local Union B-51, I.B.E.W. record 
the passing of our Brother, Daniel T. Bunting, 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That our sincere Bympnlhy be ex- 
tended to the bereaved family of Brother Bunt- 
ing; and be it further , . *, 

Resolved. That our charter be draped for a 
period of 30 days in respect and memor> ot our 
departed Brother: and be it further * 

Rewlved That a copy of these resolutions be 
the family of our late Brother, a copy 
spread on our minutes, and a cop> be sent to our 
omcial Journal for HYl.AND, 

Danville. 111. Recorder 

\V. B. Cannon, L. U. No. 

Initiated June 13, 1925 

Andrew Gamble, L, U, No, 77 
Initiated JuTie 9» 1924 

Km met W* Watters L. U, No* 77 
Initiated October L 1935 
It is with the deepest sorrow and p^^at that 
we the me^mbers of TL U. B-77, record the death 
of our Brothers, W* B. Cannon. 
ble and Emmet W. Watters: thercfoi^ be It 
Resolved That W'e pay tribute to 
by expressing to their families our sincere sym 

”t^e^il??d^. w?%ape -ur charter tor a 

period ot 30 days, that a 

6e spread on the minutes of our next regmar 
mr-Mlnff that a copy be sent to ineir oer^vyo 
families; and that a copy be sent 
Journal of the Brotherh^od^for ^ubl^aUon, 

JACK DAVIS, 

ROY BISHOP. 

Seattle. Wash * Committee 

Paul W. Uvary, I., U, No* 119 
l?iiHatcd April 2, 

It Is with the deepest sorrow and regret that 
we, the members of the L. U. No. 
respects to the memory; of our Brother, Paul 
W. uvary. whom Almighty God, in His Infinite 
wisdom, nas called from our midst. 

We extend to the family our heartfelt sym- 

^lSe^lved^*^T^ copy of these resoluUons ^ 
sent to his family* a copy be on the mm- 

utes of our local lodge* a copy sent to the L^r 
Nows and a copy be sent lo our official Journal 
for publication; and be it further 
Resolved, That our charter be draped for a 
parlod of 30 days in his^--"’°;/oERGREN. 

H. F, SMELSER, 

E. E. NORMAN, 

Colorado Springs. Colo* Committee 

Clyde Diinnelley, L* U* No. 122 
Initiated June 16, J925 

Whereas, Almighty God. in His infinite wisdom, 
called to eternal rest our beloved and loyal 
Brother. Clyde Donnelly: therefore be It 
Resolved. That a copy of these resolutions be 
sent lo his widow, a copy sent to the El^^icai 
Workers Journal for publication: and be it further 
Resolved* That a copy be spread upon the min- 
utes of our local meeting: and be it further 
Resolved* That the charter be draped for a 
period of 30 days. ^ MOFFATT, 

DEXTER B. FLYNN'. 
RICHARD P* FLYNN, 

Great Falls, Mont, Committee 

Jiihii M, Vandeyeer, L. U* No. 136 
Liif fated December 22, J944 

With a sincere feelfne of 
we, the members of Local Union B-I3fl* L B. E, W., 
record the untimely passing of our friend and 
Brother, John M. Vandeveer; therefore be it 
Resolved. That we pay tribute to his memory 
by expressing to his family and friends our sin- 
cere sympathy: and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be 
sent to his family, a copy be spread on our min- 
utes* and a conv be sent to the Journal of Elec- 
trical \Vorkers for publication: and be it further 
Resolved, That we stand in silence for one 
minute as a tribute to his memory and that our 
charter be draped for a period of 30 days. 

L* A. DEAN. 

Birmingham, Ala* Recording Secretary 


The Journal of ELECTRICAL WORKERS and Operators 


Grover C. Belt, L. U. No. ISO 

Initiated *March 14, 1929 

Samuel Breeding, L, No* 180 
Initiated August S, 1906, in L, U* No* 23 

It Is with sincere regret that C 

records the passing of our Brother, Grovej L. 
Bell, treasurer for the last 12 years and 
president and vice president of our local* and 
Brother Samuel Breeding, busm^a manager for 
the last three years and in our office at the time 
of his death attending to the interests of our 

members; be it therefore 

Resolved. That our charter ^ 

•1»” >« “ '“.SDS'fe"' 

President 

PAUL OLDHAM* 

Recording Secretary 
WILLIAM C* GMEN, 

Vallejo. Calif. Financial Secretary 

Hershnl M. StaRg. L. U. No. 184 

Initiated Juii/ 14* 1943 

Whereas, We record with sorrow and regret 
the passing on ^ovember 16, 1945, of Broiher 

^ Wherea^sf^Ve^wish to express to his family and 
relatives our deepest sympathy: be it therefore 
Resolved That at our next meetmg we stand m 
silence for one minute in tribute to his memory* 
and be it further . i *, 

Resolved* That a copy of these rasolu lions be 
sent to his family, a copy be spread on the min- 
utes of our local* and a copy be sent to our Elec- 
trical Workers Journal for publication: and be It 

That our charter be draped for a 
period Of 30 d.y. io hi. 

JIM ALLEN, 

Galesburg, HI. Committee 

Arthur W. Todd, L* \L No, 193 

initiated March 21, 1941 

With a sincere feeling of sorrow* we, the mem- 
bers of Local Union 193, record the death of 
Brother Arthur W. Todd, who was killed m the 
service of his country in the European theatre of 
w'ar, November 13, 1944. 

Resolved* That we extend our deepest sym- 
pathy and respect to his family: and be i I further 
Rekilved. Inat the members present stand in 
silence for 60 seconds in tribute to his memory* 
and that our charter be draped for 30 days: and 
be it further 

Resolved* That a copy of these resolutions be 
placed in our minutes of the meeting, a copy be 
sent to his family, and a copy be sent to the 

Journal for publication, 

KARL BITSCHENAUEE, 
Springfield, 111. Business Manager 

Ernest Arthur Goldsmith, L* U- No* 226 
Initiated August 5, IBIS, in L. U* No. 51J 
It is with deep sorrow and regret that we. the 
members of Local Union 226, record the death 
of Brother E. A. Goldsmith (of Local 226 until 
his withdrawal for pension), on November 9. 
1945; therefore be it 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be 
sent to hia family, one sent to the official Journal 
for publication and a copy spread on our minutes; 
and be it further ^ , 

Resolved, That our charter be draped for a 
period of 30 days, , 

HAROLD G. BATES. 

Topeka. Kans. Recording Secretary 

Charlea Plimmer, L, IL No, 236 
Eeiuftfated December 19, 1934 
It is with deepest sorrow and regret we, the 
members of txjcal Union No. £36. record the death 
of our friend and Brother, Charls Plimmer. Oc- 
tober 14. 1945. ^ 

In the passing of Brother Plimmer L U. 236 

has lost an esteemed member: therefore be it 

Resolved, That we pay tribute to his memory 
by expressing to hi*s family and friends our sin- 
cere sympathy: and be it further * j* 

Resolved. That our charter be draped 30 days 

in his memory. philliPS. 

Streator. Ill* Recording Secretary 

Adlai R* Dixon, L* U. No, 309 
Initiated 5^eptember 17, IS42 
It is with deep sorrow and regret that we, the 
members of Local Union B-369, record the mssing 
of our dear friend and Brother* Adlai R. Dixon* 
while in the service of his country; be it there- 

^%^esolved* That a copy of these r^qlutlons be 
senf ^ his family, one sent to the offlclal Journal 
of the Brotherhood for publication, and that the 
^me be spread on our minui^: and 

Resolvi^* That the members of I^eal Un o^^ 
B-309 stand in silence for a period of one minute 
as a tribute to his memory: and be It furmer 
Resolved Ti>al our charter be draped for a 
period of 30 days. ^ picMAN. 

F, W. FDEN. 

DICK BUTLER. 

East St. Louis. 111. Committee 
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Arthur H. Mulha,H, L. U. No. 369 

M«rcfi 11. 2943 

We. the members of L. U. No. l.li.E,W.» 
with a feeling of deep sorrow and regret, record 
the passing of our beloved Brother, Arthur H, 
Mulhnll, on December 3, 1945; therefore be It 

Resolved. That this local stand in silent tribute 
to the memory of our departed Brother: and be 
it further 

Resolved, That the charier of our local be 
draped in moumlag for a period of 30 days; and 
be it further 

Reswilved* That a copy of these resolutions be 
incorpf>rated In the minutes of this local union, 
and that a copy be sent to the family of our 
late Brother, also a copy be sent to the Intema- 
tional Ofhee for publication in the l^ectrical 
Workers' Journal. 

If. n. HUDSON, 

JOSEPH C. WILLIAMSON. 

B. E. HAYMAKER. 

Louisville, Ky. Committee 


Art Milbralh, L, U, No. 431 

fntCiaCed April JI. I93S 

Whereas Almighty God. in HLs infinite wisdom, 
has chosen to remove from our midst our loyal 
and esleemcd Brother » Art Milbrath, and 

Whereas in his passing we have lost a true and 
faithful Brother, and his family a loving husband 
and father: theref^e be it 

Resolved. That we offer his bereaved family 
our deepest sympathy in their hour of sorrow; 
and be it lujiher 

Resolved. That a copy of these resolutions be 
sent them* a copy be spread on the minutes of 
this meeting and a copy be forwarded to our In- 
ternational Office for publication in our official 
Journal and that our charter be draped for a 
period of 39 days in his memory. 

CLYDE BUCK. 

HAHBY DITCH, 

HARRY OVERTURE. 

Mason City, Iowa. Committee 


Frank Jonew, L, U. No* 588 

fnltiatcd October 70* 2927 
It la with aJneere sorrow and regret that we, 
the members of Local Union 5BB. record the pass- 
ing of our Brother, Frank Jones, on November 
29. 1945: therefore be it 
Resolved, That we pay tribute to his memory 
by exprCKslng to his family and friends our sin- 
cere sympathy in Ihelr Esorrow; and be it further 
Resolved, 'rhrkt a copy of these resoluiions 
be sent to his wife, and a copy sent to the Electri- 
cal Workers' Journal for publication; and be it 
further 

Resolved. That the charter be draped for a 
period of 30 days. 

ERNEST A. SMITH, 

Low'el!, Mass, Secretary, for the Committee 


John Middlelmi* Jr*. L. U* No. 602 
Iitftlnfcd February 1942 
Once more it Is our sad duty to "write a letter 
In memorlam and respect to another of our loyal 
members. This lime it is Brother John Middleton, 
Jr., lieutenant in the air force of the United 
States Navy, 

Brother Middleton has been listed as among the 
mbsing for over a year but is now recorded as 
dead by the Navy Department. Brother Middleton 
has betm a true and loyal member of Local No. 
B-602 and his absence among us and his fellow 
workers will be keenly felt; therefore be it 
Resolved. Tiiat we pay tribute to his memory 
by exprcs>sing to his family and friends our sin- 
cere sympathy; and be It further 
Resol v^. That a copy of these resol utiona be 
sent to his family, a copy spread on our mimiteK, 
and a copy be sent to the Electrical Workers' 
Journal for publication; and be it further 
Resolved. That the members stand in silence 
for a period of one minute as a tribute to hla 
memory and that our charter be draped for a 
period of 30 days. 

FRED J. CARR, 

Amarillo, Texas Business Manager 


Charles W. Bennett, L. U* No. 63$ 

fTtfCmted June (7, 1930 

!t Ih with great regret that this local union 
records the death of Brother Charles W. Bennett; 
therefore be It 

Resolved, That our charter be drained for a 
period of 3(1 days, an expression of our regret he 
sent to his bereaved family, and a copy of this 
resolution be published in the Electrical Work- 
ers' Journal. 

W. B. CRAIG. 

Toronto. Ontario Financial Secretary 


Joe H. Crowley, L* U- No. 640 

fTiitiufed Nouember J7. 

Thomas Barrett, L. U. No. 640 
fnitiafed April 23, 7935 

With a sincere feeling of sorrow and re- 
gret we, the members of Local Union B~ff40. 
record the death of our departed Brothers, Joe 
H. Crowley and Thomas Barrett; therefore be It 
Resolved, That we pay tribute to their memory 
by expressing to their families our sincere sym- 


pathy; that our charter be draped for a period of 
30 days; and be it further 
Resolved , That a copy of these rcaolutlonH 
be sent to the families of our deceased Brothers, 
a copy be spread on our mmutes and a copy be 
sent to the official Journal for publication. 

J. W. KINDRED, 

O. C. JOHNSON, 

HENRY VAN ESS, 

Phoenix, Arlx. Committee 


Leo B, Otieyear, L* U* No. 616 

Jniliated December 6, 1940 

It is with deep sorrow and regret that we. the 
members of Local Union No. 646. record the pass- 
ing of our friend and Brother, Leo B, Oneyear: 
therefore be It 

Resolved. That we pay tribute to his memory 
by expressing our heartfelt sorrow to his family 
and relatives. Those of us who knew him and 
worked with him feel his absence keenly; there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That our charter be draped for 30 
days In hia memory* and thal a copy of these 
resolutions be spread on the minutes of our meet- 
ing. and a copy be sent the official Journal of 
the Brotherhood for publication: 

EARL BUCHANAN . 

Sheridan. Wyo. Secretary 


George T. Brown, L* U. No. 687 
Initiated July 6t 1935 

It Is w'ith sincere feelings of sorrow and regret 
that we, the members of Local B-667, record the 
passing of our worthy Brother, George T. Brown; 
there Core be it 

Resolved, That we extend to his family our 
sincere sympathy; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy be sent lu hisi family. & 
copy to our official Journal for publication, and 
a copy be spread upon the minutes of the next 
regular meeting. 

T. N. MASON. 

W. W, PHILLIPS, 

J. O. ETHERIDGE, JR., 
Macon, Ga. Committee 


Itr L. Fisher, L. U. No. 722 

Initiated June 13, JQ40 

It Is with deep sorrow and regret that the mem- 
bers of Local UnSon No. 722 record the passing 
of their beloved Brother. Business Agent Ira L. 
Fisher, on October 9, 1945; therefore be it 
Resolved, That our charter be draped for 30 
dflvs In his memory: and be il further 
Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be 
spread on our minutes, a copy sent to the family, 
and a copy sent to the International Office for 
publication In the Journal. 

ALTON FISHER, 

HAROLD A. RACE, 

LEO .TENNTNGS. 

HARRY FAIRBANKS. 

Cortland. N. Y. Committee 


Thomas Mack King, L. U. No. 731 
Initirtted June 3, 7937 
Albert Enrl Pearson* L, IT. No. 731 
Initiated June 7, 7940 
llithard C. Spaine, L. LL No. 734 
Intffafed April 3. 7924 

. It Is with sincere sorrow and regret that we. 
the members of Local 734. record the death of 
Brothers Thomas Mack King. Albert Earl Pearson 
and Richard O. Spaine; Oieiefore be it 
Resolved, That we pay tribute to their families 
by expressing our heartfelt sympathy In this hour 
of sorrow: and be it further 
Resolved* Tliat a copy of these resolutions l>e 
spread on the minutes of Local Union 734, n copy 
be sent to their families and a copy be sent to the 
official Journal for publication. 

JAMES T. YOUNG, 

C. 5. BURKE. 

ROBERT G. BROOKS. 

Norfolk. Va. Committee 


D. E* Scott, L. U* No. 773 

Inlffafed November 9, 1939 

Wc. 1he member?; of I*. U. B-773, I. B. E, W., 
with a feeling of deep sorrow and great regret 
record the passing of our beloved Brother, Daniel 
E, Scott, on November 29. 1945; therefore be il 

Resolved. That this local stand in silent tribute 
to the memory of our departed Brother; and be 
IL futlher 

Resolved. Tliat the charter of our local be 
draped in mourning for a period of 30 days; and 
be It further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be 
incorporated in the minutes of this loc«at union 
and that a copy be sent to the family of our late 
Brother, abo a copy be sent in the International 
Office for publication In the Electrical Workers 
Journal. 

W. STYLES. 

A. ROBTNSQN 

A. HILD, 

Windsor, Onl. Committee 


William J. McQuadc, L* IT. No* 849 

July 5, 1940 

It Is with deep sorrow and regret that we. the 
members of L, U. record the passing of 


Brother William J. McQuade on November 23. 
1915: therefore be it 

Rci;olvcd* That W'c pay tribute to hia memory by 
expressing to his family our sincere sympaiby; 
and be It further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be 
spread on our minutes, a copy be sent to his 
familv and a copy sent to the Electrical Workers 
Journal tor pubiicalion; anci be it furtiier 

Resolved. That in his memory our charter be 
draped for a period of 30 da vs. 

JOHN F. MANNING, 

Shelburne Falls, Mass. Recording Secretary 


Glenn Mauajy, L. U* No, 885 
Inttfated June 24, J927 

It Is with deep sorrow and regret that we. the 
meuibt^rs uf L. u. No. 883. record the passing of 
our Brother. Glenn Mauzy; therefore be it 
Resolved, That w'e pay tribute to his memory 
by expressing to his family and friends our sin- 
cere sympathy; and be it further 
Resolved. That we stand in silence fnr one min- 
ute in tribute to his memory; and be it further 
Resolved. That a copy of theae resolutions be 
sent to his family, a copy be spread on the min- 
utes of our local union^ an4 ,a copy be sent to 
our ElecErteal Workers Journal for publication; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That our charter he draped for a 
period of 30 days in his memory. 

H. HOEFT, 

J. KOPEGKI, 

^ WAlTtOBINSKl. 

Lhicago. 111. Committee 


Floyd L. Gordon, L* U. No. 949 

Remifiated October «, itf;#'/ 

With a sincere feeling of sorrow and regret we, 
the members of L. U. No. B-949. record the 
sudden death of our esteemed and woi-tby 
Brother. Floyd L. Gordon. His pleasing person- 
ality wm long be remembered by hta friends; 
therefore be It 

Resolved. That we. In meeting asijemhled, stand 
for a moment in silent tribute to hia memorv: 
and be It further 

Resolved. That we drape our charter for a 
period of S) days and a copy of these rciwilutlons 
be spread on the minutes of our meeting, and a 
copy be sent to the Electrical Workers' Journal 
for pub! I cation. 

ELMER SenWETTZER. 

RAY J. FRUHAUFF, 

JOHN W, WIETERB, 

LESLIE CLICK. 

Austin. Minn. Committee 


Alexander Cole, L. U* No. 1134 
Initiated April 13. 7943 

lUla with deep sorrow and regret that w*r, the 
members of L. U. No. 1134, record the passing of 
Brother Alexander Cole on November 24, 1945. 

Whereas. We wish to express to hia farrrily our 
sincere sympathy; therefore be it 
Resolved, That our charter be dra|>ed for 30 
days, our members stand in silence for one min- 
ute in respect to the memory of friend and 
Brother, a copy be sent to his family and a copy 
sent to the Journal of Electrical Workers for puW 
lication. 

CHARLES HENDRICKS, 
Elizabeth, N. J* Recording Secrclary 


Frank MeSharrv* L. U. No. I'SIS 
Initiated May I, mi 

It Is with a sincere feeling of sorrow and regret 
thal we. the members of Local Unton No, B-I245, 
record the passing of our Brother. Frank Mc- 
Sharry. 

We would express the deepest sympathy to his 
loved ones and assure them that we fihare their 
sorrow'. 

Rifsolvifd, Til at the charter of this local union 
be draped for a period of 30 days; and be it 
further 

Resolved. That a copy of these resolutions be 
sent to the bereaved family, and a copy sen! to 
the Inteniatioital Office for publication In the 


Electrical Journal. 

CHARLES W, MASON. 

San Francisco, Calif. Business Manager 


Kenneth J. O'Neil, L, U. No. 1219 

Ini licit ed February 2S, 7M4 

It is with deep sorrow and regret that we record 
the death of Brother Kenneth J. ONell; there- 
fore be it 

Resolved. That we pay tribute to his memory 
by expressing to his family our heartfelt sym- 
pathy In the loss of their loved one; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That we drape our charter for a pe- 
riod of 30 days, and that copies of thewe reffOlu- 
tlons be sent to his family, to the official Journal 
for publication, and a copy be entered upon the 
minutes of our local union, and that we stand In 
silence for one minute as a tribute to his memory. 

F. W. CURTIS. 

ELMER WAHL, 

WILLIAM GILBERT, 

Syracuse. N, Y, Committee 
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POrJTICAL ISSl ES 

(Continued from page 71^ 

could not be questioned without serious con- 
sequences. 

But we still had to through the Civil 
War in order to establish the supremacy of 
the Federal Government over the individual 
states. The basic question was not slavery. 
The basic question was whether any state 
could reassert her sovereignty anti secede 
from the Union when a controversy arose 
on w'hich state policy tiifFered from the grati- 
iialiy emerging national policy. 

Ever since the outbreak of the first World 
Wai% the world has been struggling through 
a similar transition on a higher level. The 
question no longer is whether or not we are 
to have some form of international govern- 
ment. Since the establi.shment of the I^^ague 
of Nations, some international government 
has been in practically continuous existence, 
and the establishment of the UnitecI Nations 
Organization continues this trend. 

The question is: are the people of the 
world willing to give this international gov- 
ernment enough power to act. The history 
of democracies shows that the only way to 
do this is to abolish the unanimous vote re- 
quirement in UNO^s Security Council and 
substitute for it majority rule. I f our Con- 
gress or the Briti.sh Parliament were re- 
quired to achieve a unanimous agreement 
before laws could be passed, obviously these 
two democracies w'ould have foundered long 
ago, and the same principle holds true at the 
level of International government. That is 
why some British and American political 
leaders are urging that the worltl do away 
wdth the principle of national sovereignty. 

In his efforts to find a way to make such 
a strong world government responsible to 
the common people throughout the world, 
the British Foreign Secretary, Ernest Bevin, 
has made another suggestion: that, in time, 
the UNO Council and Assembly be super- 
seded by an international general assembly, 
the members of ^vhich are electeil directly 
by the people in the various nations of the 
world. At present, delegates to UNO are 
chosen by the national governments of the 
inrlividual nations. Mr. Bevin is proposing 
direct election by the people, in the effort to 
make the representatives on the pj'opo.sed 
international legislature more directly re- 
sponsible to the people. 

This is probably a worthwhile objective. 
We took a similar step in this eount^'v" in 
]£>13, when we abolished the practice of hav- 
ing our state legislatures choose our U. S, 
Senator.s and, by passing the seventeenth 
amendment to the Censtitution, p-ovlded 
that all Senators be elected dirc^ctly by the 
people in the same manner as our membei*s 
of the House of Representatives. 

These p^'oblems are political am! govern- 
mental. It is the failure to solve such prob- 
lems peacefully that makes nations resort 
to war and use military weapons against 
each other. 

Centuries ago the British people learned 
to solve their internal controversies peace- 
fully by fighting them out in a war of words 
on the floor of their Parliament, instead of 
resorting to civil war as they had previously. 
This was the greatest ad%^ance in democratic 
government that the world had yet achieved. 

The discovery of the atomic bomb means 
that our generation must achieve the same 
peaceful method of solving problems between 
nations, or be destroyed. 


ELECTRIC PHONE 

^^Rural Electrification News'’ announces 
successful experimentation with the electric 
phone. 

In appearance the power line service, 
the electric jihcme, looks simple. The home 
equipmenl, outwardly, looks very much like 
that used on other telephone lines. Elec- 
tronic tubes like those used in a radio (which 
arc cither in a sepa rate box or on the phone 
instrument), change the voice to high fre- 
quency radio currents for transmission over 
the power wires. A device called a ^‘coupler” 
located on the pole ouLside the consumer's 
house, allows this current to enter or leave 
the power lines at ordinary telephone jow 
voltage, but proven t,s the power current 
from entering the ttdephone instrument. 
Thus, the new power line instrument is as 
safe to use as the regular instrument. 

How It Works 

Equipment to change the high frequency 
radio current back to normal voice fre- 
quency is located at a point on the power 
line where the voice is channeled over tele- 
phone wires to the telephone central office. 

The equipment, ns it la now designed, will 
accommodate eight to twelve telephones on a 
party line or ratlio-frequency channel. Five 
or six of these channels may be set up in a 
given section of power line, serving 40 or 
more consumers. As many sections as needed 
to serve all consumers in an area can be 
set up. Each section is connected to the 
telephone centra! office by ordinary tele- 
phone lines. 

Developing the engineering to provide 
quality telephone transmission over power 
lines was not an easy accomplishment. 
Power lines aren't built for this purpose. 
Accordingly, means had to be found to con- 
trol the amount of carrier current fed to 
branches of the power line where “electric" 
phones are to be installed. Means had to be 
developed to prevent noise on the line, and 
to enable carrier and power currents to 
travel along the same wires without inter- 
ference. 

Tests Made 

Fixjm 1938 until war brought them to a 
halt. REA engineers and Bell engineers con- 
tinued development work on the system in- 
cluding technical tests over se%^eral power 
lines. With the termination of hostilities the 
work was resumed. The most recent of these 
fie d tests was on the lines of the Ark Valley 
Electric Cooperative near Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, during summer, 1945. 

As problems and difficult ie.s arose, equip- 
ment had to be invent.e<! or modified to solve 
them. Finally the engineers decided they 
had advanced the work far enough towards 
completion to put it to teats under practical, 
consumer-use conditions. 

These tests do not mean that all rural 
homes with electric service will be able to 
get telephone service either immediately or 
in the foreseeable future. Other forms of 
telephone service* among them joint use of 
power line pole.s (tests are currently under- 
w'ay in this field), may prove more eco- 
nomical or more feasible in some areas. 

Power line telephone service involves cost 
factors not apparent at first sight. The 
equinment installed i.s more elaborate, more 
co-tly than ordinary telephone installation. 

Among first users of the electric phone 
were: Oscar Robinson, sucretary-treasiirer 


GLOSSARY 

Phase — the portion of a whole period 
which has elapsed since the thing in question 
passed through its zero position in a positive 
direction. 

I^hysical — of or pertaining to matter and 
material things involving no chemical 
changes. 

1^0 tent ial — a characteristic of a point in an 
electric field or circuit indicated by the work 
necessary to bring a unit positive charge to 
it from infinity; the degree of electrification 
as referred to some standard as that of the 
earth. 

Potent tal Difference — the arithmetical dif- 
ference between two elec til cal potentials; 
same as eletromotive force, electrical pres- 
sure, or voltage, 

louver — the rate of doing work or the rate 
of expending energy. 

Power Factor — ratio of true power to ap- 
parent power; equal to the cosine of the 
phase angle between the voltage and current, 

JVoperty — a peculiar quality of a thing, 
substance, or phenomena, 

Prot<m — the positive particles of an atom. 

Pulsating Direct Current ^ — current which 
varies in magnitude but not in direction. 

Rectifier — device for changing alternating 
current to pulsating direct current. 

Relay — device for controlling electrical 
circuits from a remote position; a magnetic 
switch. 

Reluctance — the opposition to magnetic 
flux. 

Resistance — the opposition to the flow of 
electric current. 

Rhe<i.stat — a variable resistance for limit- 
ing the current in a circuit. 

Right Triangl<>— a triangle w^hich has one 
90- degree angle. 

Rotor — the rotating part of an a. c. induc- 
tion motor, 

f^eir-lndrilgence — inductance associated 
with but one circuit. 

Sensitivity — the degree of responsiveness 
measured inversely; in connection with cur- 
rent mrtei s it is the current required for full 
scale deflection; in connection wdth volt- 
meters it is the ohms per volt of scale on the 
meter, 

Bine of an Angle — one of the trigonometric 
functions of an angle; in connection with a 
right triangle the ratio of the side opposite 
the angle to the hypotenuse. 

Sine Curve — the graph obtained by plat- 
ting the sine of an angle against degree.^. 

Solenoid— a tubular coil for the production 
of a magnetic field; electromagnet with a 
core w'hich is free to move in and out. 

Speed — time rate of motion measured by 
the distance moved in unit time; in rotating 
machinery it is the revolutions per minutes 
or li.F.M. 

Specific Gravity,^the ratio of the mass of 
a body to the mass of an equal voiiime of 
water at 4 degrees centigrade. 

Si a tor— 'the part of an a, c. genera tor or 
hotor which has the s tan tie nary winding 
on it. 


of the Co-op; Mel Ladd, district nianiiger of 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone System 
which participated in the tests; County 
.4 gent John Cavander and Assistant County 
Agent Umlerwood; reporters for most of 
the newspapers and news services in the 
area: Mrs, Charleen McClain of the Smtfh^ 
ei ti AirrwiiltuTht and Hickman Powell of 
Coimtry GmiUeman. 
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ELECTRICITY CAUSES FIRE LOSS 

(Continued from page 52) 
relative retiuii-eTuents for the timely taking 
of such recorded corrective measures aa are 
found necessary to restore any deteriorated 
or removed insulation, any difdurbed or re 
moved correct protective grounding, any lost 
adequacy of conductor or equipment ca- 
pacity, and any other luisound conditions 
caused by wear, Lear, Unupering, addition of 
load, and other expectable vicissitudes. If 
the informatory codes are later so devcU 
oped by their, makers as to cover adequate- 
ly and correctly these necessary reinspec- 
tion and maintenance requirements, this 
'Information” can be of great value to the 
individual jurisdictional authorities. 

On all local committees which assist local 
jurisdictional authorities in deciding upon 
the correct contents of their codes and reg- 
ulations there will be sought, as is right, 
adequate representation of non- elect ideal 
as well as of electrical gioups. 

Each jurisdictional authority must and 
wall be the deciding agency as to what to do 
about electrical fire and life hazard, and will 
see that this hazard is radically and ra' 
tinnally reduced, promptly. National Fire 
Protection Association will, of course, con- 
tinue to help with its great abilities, facili- 
ties and accumulated information. The Elec- 
trical Committee of X.F.P.A. will also con- 
tinue to help, in proportion as its informa- 
tory advisory code is made to enunciate cor- 
rect principles and to adhere consistently to 
them. A more adequate representation of 
the public interest gi-oups and of the juris- 
dictional authorities may be expected to aid 
this Electrical Committee in putting and 
keeping its informatory code in accord with 
correct code principles. 

May 194G be a happy 5 ^ear, in happily at- 
tacking and solving this problem. Success 
to the Jurisdictional authorities. 


Pimur: ixTEifFST 

(Continued from page 44) 
he maintained, wdth figures to support his 
claims. 

''Claims that price control has cron Led any 
appreciable amount of business hardship are 
untiue,” he emphasized. “The truth is that 
never in history have business profits been 
so huge; business failures so few. This ap- 
plies to practically all types and sizes of 
business.” 

Department store sales — the best avail- 
able gauge of the market for civilian con- 
sumption goods^ — likewise attained their all- 
time peaks. “Although 1944 sales were 75 
percent above sales for l£)39 and the highest 
in history up to that time, average monthly 
1945 sales exceed 1944 through October by 
an average of 11 percent. When reconversion 
goods come onto the market re La 11 sales 
should reach phenomenal heights.” 

Early forecasts for UMfi by manufac- 
turers of reconversion goods point to ex- 
pectation of enormous volume. Electrical 
equipment of all kinds .stands at the head of 
the list. Estimates of monthly output antici- 
pated by June HO, 1945, include, among other 
things: 

Increase in Monthly Oittpnt Otm- J9S9 


Percent 

Refrigerators H95 

Radios H94 

Electrical appliances 325 

Autos, trucks and trailers 315 


Laundry equipment (domestic) __ 263 


Percent 


Aluminum ware 249 

Business machines (office and 

store) 232 

Plumbing and heating equipment . 207 


While the transition period will see a 
great deal of reconversion back to the pro- 
duction of consumer goo (Is formerly manu- 
factured for civil inns before the war, it 
wn'll also see a largo amount of production 
of new items by firms not previously engaged 
in such activities. Seventy- five percent of 
these new p rot I nets, Mr. Bowles p ml lets, 
will be manufactured by new, small business 
establish mtiits. 

In an effort to sjioed the process of con- 
version to peaceimit! produetkm the OPA 
has adopted a policy of permitting these 
small, new firms to “self-price/* or set their 
own ceiling prices on the basis of produc- 
tion co.Hts plus a reasonable margin of 
profit. They must file their prices, but if they 
do not hear from the OPA within 15 days, 
they may put thiw* prices into effect 

Reconversion to a peacetime economy in- 
volves gigantic problems of readjustment. 
Close on the heels of war^s end, millions' 
worth of war contracts w'ere cancelled and 
millions of workers were thrown intf> un- 
employment at the same time that other 
millions of war veterans were being released 
from the armed services. 

Tvvo major national objectives for this 
difficult transition period have been, first, 
the maintonanee of stable prices and living 
coats and, second, the attainment of full 
peacetime production and employment. 

Price controls will still be needed in many 
items beyond the middle of 1946, declares 
Mr. Bowles, but adds: “Save in a period of 
national emergency, price ceilings have no 
place in a free economy. We shall remove 
them, product by product, just m soon as 
it can be done without inflation. A condi- 
tion and not a date will determine when 
any price ceiling can be lifted without in- 
flation.” 

Elsewhere he warns, “We have neither a 
legal nor a moral right to break down price 
controls and shall not do so. , . , A postw^ar 
inflation, collapse and succeeding depression 
would bring discredit to free enterprise and 
despair to liberty-loving people throughout 
the world.” 


WILL KLKCTHK AI. WOHKFKS HI-X'OME 
ATOMIC WORKERS? 

(Continued from page 4S) 
duce.s sufficient materials whhm present a 
kind of radio activity hazard when they are 
taken out of the plant. 

We have to congratulate ourselves on the 
wonderful success of the plant at Hanford 
from that point of view. Nobody has re- 
ceived any energy, but no drnibt about it, 
it is an extensive job to p'otect people from 
the health hazards. That is one thing that 
must he snlved for the successful use of 
atomic power in a stationary power plant, 

There are other problems of nuclear 
physics which must be solved but Dr. Grecme- 
walt, I think, can .say more about Hit; engi- 
neering side than I can. Do you want to take 
up from there? 

Dr. Greenewiilt: T think we can see some- 
wlifit dimly, but nevertheless see fairly 
dearly, the technical solution to the prob- 
lems that confront us before we can have 
an atomic power plant delivering electricity 
to New York City, Of course, it must be 
dearly understood that we arenT there yet 
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ami there is a great deal of research both 
from the point of view of physics and engi- 
neering to be done befirre we can say \vq are 
there. 

How long it will take is a matter of pure 
speculation — perhaps three years — as a 
great deal of effort is put on — perhaps 10, 
perhaps longer — but from a strictly techni- 
cal point of view— and I W;inL il dearly 
understood, I am not talking economics at 
this point- — T think it can be done. 

Chairman Conant: 1 take it from these 
two pieces of evidence that it can be done 
technicaliy but the cost might vary enor- 
mously depending on the scientific unit. 

Dr. Greenewalt: The size and other con- 
siderations. 

This important symposium is reported in 
full in the Edison Electric InsHtjfte Bniletm. 
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WINTER MEETING 

{Continued from page 57 > 
members for pension benefits are denied be- 
cause there is a lack of sufficient continuous 
membership standing^: 

L. U. No. 

77 Ale:Kander D. Frew, Card No. 6960GS 
214 Joiicph S. Hosa, Card No, 819624 
4S Jease Clyde True, Card No. 465356 
200 William A. Wilson, Card No, 374137 

The following' members have established, 
through proper credentials, that they are of 
pension age, and as all other data is in ac- 
cord with our pension laws, these members 
are ordered admitted to pension benefits 
when they notify the InternationaL Secre- 
tary, by the proper method, that they have 
ceased doing electrical Avork; 

1.0, Irvy D, Davis, Card No. 34686 

1.0. Otto J. Ilindorland, Card No, 4333 

I.O. George D* Markcy, Card No. 448252 

I.O. Cieorge Farley, Card No. 3'16763 

L, U, No. 

9 Roy M. Lytle, Card No, 419340 
41 Arthur C. Whitney, Card No. 276699 
213 Thomas Dobie, Card No, 529726 

The folloAving resolution was adopted by 
the Council: 

** Resolved, That Ed. J, Brown, Interna- 
tional President of the I.B,E,W., be, and 
hereby is, authorized and empowered to ac- 
cept for our account, the Plan of Debt Re- 
organization dated July 16, 1945, of Province 
of Alberta Debentures, and to sign on be- 
half of the association the Letter of Ac- 
ceptance and Transmittal, and to perform 
such other acts necessary, on our behalf, 
in concluding our requisites under said 
pian,^' 

International President Brown, Interna- 
tional Secretary Bugniazct, International 
Treasurer Hogan, and Vice Presidents 
Ingles, Bell, Ingram, Milne, Regan, Walker, 
and Freeman held several conferences with 
the council on matters pertaining to the 
Brotherhood as a whole. The International 
President was asked to have all the Inter- 
national Vice Presidents meet with the coun- 
cil at their March, 1946, meeting. 

The special committee, Ilari-y Van Ars- 
dale, Jr,, William Sherd and C. F. Preller, 
appointed to meet with a like committee 
from the National Electrical Contractors* 
Association on matters of vital interest to 
the l.B.E.W,, reported through Chairman 
Van Arsdale, Jr,, that their work was not 
completed, 

Ralph C, Brown, recording secretary; 
Fred W. Clark, business manager, and 
Thomas E, Underwood, executive board 
member; oom prised a committee represent- 
ing L. U, 73 in its appeal to the council from 
a decision rendered by Internationa! Presi- 
dent Brown in 1946, involving the local 
union. Yo\ir council heard the committee's 


presentation, and after reviewing all sub- 
mitted evidence, referred the case back to 
the International President, 

In reporting to the council on his activities 
since the last council meeting, International 
Secretary Bugniazet spoke of his address 
to the contractors at their recent convention, 
the subject boing,. “The Contractors' Contri- 
bution to the LB.E.W. Pension Fund/' From 
reports received by council members, it was 
the consensus of opinion that Secretary 
BugniazePs address did much towards 
straightening out many misunderstood 
points in this program, which resulted in 
eliminating much opposition to the plan by 
the contractors* 

Chairman Tracy, speaking for the special 
committee — Tracy. Shord and Kelley, with 
International Secretary Bugniazet as ad- 
visor — ^reported that the Special Com in it tee 
appointed by the LE.C. to procure an actu- 
arial analysis and report on the LB,E,W, 
pension fund, as per instructions of the 1941 
Brotherhood convention, has made its full re- 
port and that the actuarial analysis report 
has been furnished the council. D, C, Bron- 
son, actuarial consultant, representing the 
firm of B. E, Wyatt Company, appeared be- 
fore the council and reviewed the analysifi 
to the satisfaction of the council. The com- 
mittee, having completed its work, was dis- 
charged. 

International Secretary Bugniazet report- 
ed that he had contacted the convention bu- 
reau and others in San Francisco, Cleveland, 
Kan.sas City, New York, Chicago, Atlantic 
City, and other places, in an elTort to have 
our International Convention held in April 
of 1946, and that he was unsuccessful up to 
the present time in completing arrange- 
ments, The council instructed the Interna- 
tional Secretary to continue his eiTorts with 
the idea of holding the convention at the 
earliest possible date, 

William G, Shord and Charles J, Foehn, 
the Committee on Audit, reported that they 
had examined the LB.E.W. audit report for 
the third quarter of 1945, as made by the 
firm of Wayne Kendrick and Company, cer- 
tified public accountants, who are employed 
by the council, and that they found that all 
accounts checked and the records were in 
order. The report of the committee was ap- 
proved and ordered filed. 

International President Brown reported 
on damage suits being instituted against our 
local unions, due to unauthorized strikes. 
He stated that if financial aid were given 
these local unions for defense purposes, the 
LB.E.W. w'ould become involved and liable 
to civil suit. 

The International President gave a resume 
of meetings recently held in Milwaiikee, 
Wisconsin, regarding the unionization of 
the electric lighting fixture industry, and 
the use of the approved LB.E.W, label in 
connection with its manufacture, wiring and 
installation. The council concurred in this 
action, and recommends that all local unions 
be advised to adopt and put into elTect the 
policies (which wdii be incorporated in 
booklet form) adopted at these meetings, 
and that all business managers be instructed 
to protect this work in their Jurisdiction, 
in accfirdance with the provisions of the In- 
ternational Constitution , 

It was requested that International Secre- 
tary Bugniazet ctmimunicate \vith all parties 
who bad matters before the council and ad- 
vise them of our action in their case. 


After all I.E,C. members had reported on 
their activities in their respective districts 
since the last council meeting, and all busi- 
ness coming before the council having been 
acted upon, the council adjourned sine die, 

D. A, MANNING, 

Secretary. 

CHARLES M, PAULSEN, 

Cbaimiaii, 


ACTS OF MEN 
iContinued from page 4Q> 

The white man must be freed of his concept 
of the “white man's burden/' The English- 
speaking peoples are only a tenth of the 
world's population ; those of whi^ skin only 
a third. The great dark-skinned populations 
of Asia and Africa, which are already mo v- m., 
ing toward a greater independence m their 
own alTairs, hold the ultimate key to a stable 
peace. The time has come for a more equal 
participation of all branches of the human 
family in a plan for collective security, 

5. Liberated and enmnji peoples must par* 
ticipate in planning their otatt destiny. Com- 
plete outside authority imposed on liberated 
and enemy peoples without any participation 
by them will not be accepted and will lead 
only to further disruptions of the peace. 
The common people of all countries must not 
only feel their political and economic future 
holds genuine hope for themselves and for 
their children, but must also feel that they 
themselves have the responsibility for its 
achievement, 

6. The confusion of defeated people will 
call for clarity and consmtency in the appli- 
catiim of rewards and jrunishmeyiLts. Recon- 
struction will not be possible so long as the 
German and Japanese people are confused as 
to their status. A clear-cut and easily under- 
stood definition of war-guilt is essential. 
Consistent severity toward those who are 
judged guilty, ami consistent official friend- 
liness tow'a rd democratic elements, is^a nec- 
essary policy, 

7. // properly administered, relief and rc- 
habilitation can lead to self-reliance and co- 
operation ; if improperly, to resentment and 
hut red. Unless liberated people (and enemy 
people) are given an opportunity to work in 
a self-respecting manner for the food and 
relief they receive, they are likely to harbor 
bitterness and resentment, since our bounty 
will be regarded by them as unearned 
charity, dollar imperialism, or bribery. No 
people can long tolerate such injustices to 
self-respect. 

8. The root-desiree of the common people 
of ail lands are the safest guide to framing a 
peace. Disrespect for the common man is 
characteristic of fascism and of all forms 
of tyranny. The man in the street does not 
claim to understand the complexities of eco^ 
nomic,'; and politics, but he is clear as to the 
general directions in which he wishes to pro- 
gress. His will can be studied (by adapta- 
tions of the public opinion poll). His ex- 
pressed aspirations should even now be a 
major guide to policy, 

9. The trend of kunmn relafiojiships is to- 
ward. even greater nnits of coUective secu- 
rity. From the ca veman to the tv^entieth cen- 
tury, human beings have formed larger and 
larger working and living gx'oups. Families 
merged into clans, clans into states, and 
states into nations. The United States are 
not 48 threats to each other's safety; they 
work together. At the present moment the 
majority of our people regard the time as 
ripe for regional and %vorld organization, 

(Continued on pa^e 34) 
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SCIKNCE iN G(n'KKNMENT 
(Cmitlnued from page 49} 
frequently cast the deciding block of votes 
in our elections. 

However^ a century and a half late, at 
least a portion of the (Congress and of Gov- 
ernment ollkiaia have awakened to the fact 
that Washingtrjii, Jefferson, Franklin, and 
John Quincy Adams were rights and are now 
really doing something about it. 

Notional Science Foundation 

Senator Harley M. Kilgore, of West Vir- 
ginia, was a member of the Senate War In- 
vestigating Committee of which Senator^ — 
now President — Truman was chairman. It 
developed, as the senabu' very mildly put^s 
it, that *‘our studies In l94l and 1942 of the 
mobilization of our resources showed weak- 
nesses in the use of scientific data. In the 
synthetic rubber problem, for example, a 
number of false starts were made because 
of the lack of adequate data in the hands 
of responsible Government agencies," As 
every one knows, the facts back of that mod- 
est statement constitute a national scandal 
and an indictment of the patriotism of many 
tycoons of big business. 

As a result Senator Kilgore in 1942 in- 
troduced a Science Mobilization Bill and he 
was made chainnan of a special subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Military Affairs Com- 
mittee to invc.Htigatc and plan. An enormous 
amount of information has been obtained 
and boatings are still in progress, along 
with other committees on the same subject. 
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UECONVEKT UNION LABEL 

{Conl lmied frain poge SO) 

“The union label h now recognized as en- 
titled to the same protection as trademarks. 
Ami it is the settled and prevailing law of 
this country that mombers of a labor union 
may absolutedy refuse to work on materials 
or parts of nmterlals or with tools which do 
not bear the label of their union. In that 
connection they may act to compel the em- 
ployer to purchase materials from finns 
dealing with the union- They may act to 
compel the employer not to employ non- 
union workmen, to unionize his plant and 
cease to maintain the ‘open shop*. Such ac- 
tion is regarfU!{l ns designed to benefit union 
members and not as specifically directed 
against, or intended to injure, the employer. 
A combination to compel a manufacturer to 
use the union label is not for an illegal ob- 
ject, and compelling (he use nf the union 
label Is a proper subject of industrial dis- 
pute, and members of a union are legally 
justified In refusing to work upon non-union 
materials or with turn -union w"orkmen. And 
members of a union may withdraw in a 
body from the service of an employer to 
prevent the use of yiaterials made by non- 
union labor or not bearing the union label.^' 
The late President Hoosevelt — and cer- 
tainly no one individual accomplished more 
or made less mistakes than F.D.R. did in 
his understanding of wealth and poverty^ 
must have had the union label in mind when, 
almost on his deathbed, he declared: 

“I have long been convinced thut the con- 
sumer wields a great power which, if con- 
sciously used to support fair labor stand- 
ards, would be of great benefit to workers 
and to those employers who cooperate in 
the maintenance of such standards." 

Thus from the long-time head of the 
greatest nation on earth down through the 
judiciary and legislative bodies and reach- 
ing into the least informed strata of our 
society, w'e find unanimous approval for rec- 
ognition of the union label as a symbol of 
human progress and prosperity. 

Then what are we waiting fori 

CANADA ADVANCES 

(Conlinucd from page 55) 
fringement upon either management's pre- 
rogatives or trade union activity: the method 
of selecting roprosentativeK j the designa- 
tion of sub-committees for handling particu- 
lar problems} time, place and frequency of 
meetings and similar questions. 

As a means iif insuring fair action and 
pi'omoting democratic ideals, the board sug- 
gests the selection of two chairmen, to pre- 
side at alternate meetings, one to be elected 
from labor and one appointed by manage- 
ment. Similarly it recommends the choosing 
of two secretaries, each of whom would be 
responsible for material which members of 
his ow'n section of the Cfimmittee desire to 
have pre.sented at the gathering, but both 
of whom would be responsible for keeping 
the committee’s minutes. 

The principle of joint consultation through 
labor-management committees has been 
warmly endorsed in Cana<la by all leading 


organizations of both employers and unions. 
So elTective has the program been that a 
large majority of employer rtqjrcsentatives 
have announced their intention to retain 
their labor-management committees in the 
postwar period. The Canadian government 
intends to continue its encouragement and 
assistance in this activity. 

Labor-management committee.'^ are wide- 
ly recognized as elTective devices which, 
through industrial cooperation, better un- 
derstanding and mutual c<mfidence, arc m 
a position to make tangible contributions to^ 
W'ard smoothing out the rugged road to re- 
conversion. 


ACTS OF MEN 
(Gcmllnued from page 70 ) 
and believe that the intiative should be 
taken by the United States of America. 

10. Cnvimitmmtn mm may prevent post- 
war apathy and rmetioHy Unless binding 
commitments are made and initial steps 
taken now, people may have a Lentlency after 
the war to turn away from international 
problems and to become preoccupied once 
again wdth narrower interests, 'riils regres- 
sion to a new postwar provincialism would 
bleed the conditions for a new world w;u- 
Now is the time to prevent this backward 
step, and to assert through binding action 
that increased unity among the people of the 
world is the goal we intend to attain. 


Monthly Labor Rcvteio: Th^s following are 
among the special articles which appeared 
in the November issue: 

Problems of Temporary Wartime Workers 
ill the Postwar Labor Market. 

Relation between Foreign Trade and Em- 
ployment. 

War and Postwar Wages, Prices and. 
Hours, U)U-2ri and 19:19-44: Part 2^ 
Wartime and Postwar Trends. 

Benefits for Ex-servicemen in Five Brit- 
ish Countries and the U. S. 

Underground Trade Union Activity in 
Norway During the War. 

State Legialation on Labor Relations and 
Discrimination in Employment, 1945. 

Bulletins and Repydnts from the Monthly 
Labor Review : 

Bulletins: 

844 — Employment Oppoi'tunlties for 
Welders. 

845 — Income from Wages and Salaries 
in the Postwar Period. 

846 — Trends in Urban Wage Rates, 
October, 1944 to April, 1945. 

Reprints: 

1779 — ‘ILO Preparations for Paris Con- 
ference, 

1780 — ■Wartime Changes in Agricul- 
tural Employment. 

1781— Prices in the Second Quarter of 
1945. 

1782 — Employment Conditions In Italy. 

1783 — Recent Decisions of Interest to 
Labor. 

1784 — Revised Estimates of Factory 
Wage Earners Paid Less than 
65 Cents Per Hour, 


Att^icciioe. Sii/p/pJde4. 
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Pnice jHut 9*t jUgAjc^ OJaMetif. 


Arrears. OfflclaJ Nollce of. per $.50 

Account Book, Treasurer's .90 

Book, Minute Tor R. S. (small) 2.25 

Book. Minute for B. S. Oaree) 3.00 

Book, Day , _ . 1^73 

Book, Roll Can 1.50 

Carbon for Receipt Booit5__ .05 

Charters, Duplicate .... 1.00 

Constitution, per 100 ^ 2.50 

Single copies ^ . .10 

Electrical Worker, Subscription per 

year 2,00 

Envelopes, OfiOcial, per 100 1.00 

labels, Decaleomania (targe 
small 1", fabricating 1">, 

per 100 .20 

per 1,000 . 1.50 

per 5,000 7.00 

per 50,000 S7.00 

Labels, Decaleomania (equipment 
maintenance) 

per 100 ,30 

per 1,000 2.75 

Labels, Metal, per 100. 2.50 

Labels, Paper, Neon, per 100 -20 

Labels, Paper, per 100-^ .20 

Labels, Paper, large size for house 

wiring, per 100_^ .35 

Ledger, loose leaf binder Financial 

Secretary's 26 tab Index 2.50 

Ledger paper to fit above ledger, 

per 100 1.50 

Ledger, Financial Secretary's, 100 

pages — 2.50 

Ledger, Financial Secretary's, 200 

pages .... 3.75 

Ledger, Financial Secretary's, 400 

pages S.0O 

(Extra Heavy Binding) 


Ledger, loose-leaf research, including 


tabs 12.50 

Ledger sheets for above, per 100 2.Z5 

Paper, Official Letter, per 100 .50 

Rituals, extra, each ,Z5 

Receipt Book, Applicants (300 re- 
ceipts) 1,75 

Receipt Book, Applicants (750 re* 

ceipts) 3,50 

Receipt Book, Members (300 receipts) 1,75 

Receipt Book, Members (750 receipts) 3,50 

Receipt Book, Miscellaneous (300 re- 
ceipts) 1,75 

Receipt Book, Miscellaneous (750 re- 
ceipts) 3,50 

Receipt Book, Overtime assessment 

(300 receipts) , 1,75 

Receipt Book, Overtime assessment 

(iSO receipts) 3,50 

Receipt Book, Temporary (750 re- 
ceipts) 3.50 

Receipt Book, Temporary (300 re- 
ceipts) — 1.75 

Receipt Book, Temporary (00 re- 

ceipU) ,75 

Receipt Book, Financial Secretary 's-- .25 

Receipt Book. Treasurer's ,25 

Receipt Holders, Members' Leather 

Pocket, Folding, each .35 

Receipt Holders, Members' Pocket, 
Cetlulotd, sold only in bulk. Small- 
est lot, 50 1,50 

Per 100 . 3.00 

Research weekly report cards, per 100 .40 

Seal, cut of l.OO 

Seal ... — 5,00 


Seal (pocket) 7,50 

Travellug cards free 

Withdrawal Cards, with Trans. Cds., 

per doaen ,40 

Warrant Book, for R. S ,30 

FOR E, W, B, A, 

Book, Minute 1.50 

Charters, Duplicates .50 

Reinstatement Blanks, per lOD ,75 

Constitution and By-Laws, per 100^ 7,50 

Single Copies *10 

Rituals, each ,35 


JEWELRY 

No, 1— Gold Filled Emblem Gilt Tic 

Clasp 1.00 

No. Z — !0 kt. Gold Lapel Button I.IO 

No. 3 — Rolled Gold Pin (for ladies)_ .75 
No. 4— RoUed Gold Lapel Button. ,75 
No. 5—10 kt. Gold Button Rolled 

Gold Tie Clasp 1,75 

No. 6 — 10 kt. Gold Lapel Button 1.25 

No, 7 — 10 kt. Gold Lapel Button , l.7.s 

No. g — 10 kt. Gold Diamond Shape 

Emblem Gold Filled Tie Slide 4 00 

No, 10*— 10 kt. Gold Ring 10.50 

No* 11- — 10 kt. Gold Badge of Honor 2,25 

(10, IS, 20 and 33 years) 

No. 12—10 kt. Gold Emblem; Rolled 

« Chain Tie Clasp 4. SO 

No* 13 — Gold Plated Auxiliary Pin 

(For Ladies) .. ^50 

No* 14— Gold Filled War Veterans 

Button _ I 75 

No. 15* — Heavy 10 kt- Gold Ring I ‘ is'oo 

dewelry not sent C. O. D. 


The above articles luitl be supplied lohcn the requisite amount of cash accompanies the 
order, Otherujise the order mill not be recognised. All supplies sent bi/ us huue postage or ex- 
press charges prepaid, 

* Rings furnished only in sizes 9, 10, JOVa, Jl, 



ADDRESS, G. M. BUGNIAZET, I. S. 


METAL 


LABEL 


1200 Fifteenth St. N. W. 


liVashington 5 , D* C- 



LL of us wlio are so minded can iighi for l)Ptter education for 


more people; ali of us can fight for more and better newspapers, 
radios and maga/ines; all of us can figlit against poverty and eco- 
nomic inequality. But you and I have a special ohligaiiom We 
can strive calmly ami with olivious fairness to supply more infor- 
mation about the size and nature of all minorities. Where there 
are misconceptions about Catholics^ Negroes and Soutliern 

Baptists, we can offer facts. And the facts are that no minority is 
dangerous because of its religion or race. The only minorities 
which are dangerous are tliose which would deprive other ininori- 
ties of their rights as human beings. 



—Elmo Ropkr 




